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ae Se eee ae 
Vera Valiant is perverse, 
absurd, neurotic,con- 


paoeniahoeneage ct rma 
utrageous, obsessive 


ond preposterous... 





Comic strip readers everywhere are absolutely mad about her. 


Vera is everybody’s 28 vear old sister. Beautiful, gullible, hardworking and long suffering. 

Herbert is Vera’s kid brother. He’s an accident prone schemer-dreamer. Vera supports him financially and 
spiritually. 

Aunt Gladys is romantically naive and living in the past. She lost her husband years ago to a “defrocked 
TV repair person.” 

Winthrop is “wonderful.” He’s courageous and loyal — he’s Vera’s married suitor. His wife of 14 vears has had 
sleeping sickness since their wedding night. 





The Virtue of Vera Valiant is a true-to-life American 
fiasco. It’s your neighbor. Your family. It’s you and me, I-- LT CAN ; , 
U.S.A. You laugh at it, but it hurts. It’s a contempo- STAND ANY 
rary cliff hanger as suspenseful as a sociologist’s strip- 
tease. That’s the virtue of Vera Valiant... ’ MORE f 

Over 200 newspapers throughout the country have 
bought Vera Valiant since it started just a few weeks 
ago. The creator of this fresh, fertile, fluent, foxy strip 
is the legendary Stan Lee, known to every kid on the 
block as the animated egghead behind Spiderman. Lee 
with artist Frank Springer comprise the super team 
that makes The Virtue of Vera Valiant as compelling as 
eating peanuts — one strip is never enough! 

More from the wonderful 


Los Angeles Gaines 


Thomas B. Dorsey, Director and Editor 
Times Mirror Square, Los Angeles, 
California 90053 (213) 625-2345, 

Toll Free (800) 421-8266 
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12 The Campaign You 
Never Saw 
By Edwin Diamond 
In the last week of the neck-and- 
neck Presidential campaign, the 
candidates faced crisis decisions. 
Media advisers for both sides had 
prepared and ready to go a series 
of strong, negative commercials 
attacking their opponents. Should 
they go with the negative spots, or 
stick with the kind of advertising 
they’d been using all along? A 
behind-the scenes look at the 
backroom in-fighting as Ford’s 
and Carter’s media men make the 
all-important decision on which 
path to take. 


18 Publishing’s Dirty 
Little Secret 
By Judith Hennessee 
You sign a book contract, pocket a 
tidy advance sum, start to 
write—then stop. Used to be the 
gentlefolk in the publishing trade 
would never dream of asking you 
to return the advance. But lately 
some of the houses are taking a 
get-tough attitude and pursuing 
their poor, indebted writers, 
sometimes all the way to court. 
Who owes what to whom? 
Herewith a guide to the book bus- 
iness’ most-wanted literati. 


2 4 The Small Print: How 
To Read A Contract 
By Emily Jane Goodman 


Crash course in how to read a 
book contract. Required for all 
writers. 


28 Rolling Stone Takes 
On The Big Town 
By Jane Perlez 


Rolling Stone may owe its charac- 
ter and authenticity to its San 
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Francisco roots, but New York is 
where the action is and New York 
is where editor-founder Jann 
Wenner wants to be. The job of 
transplanting the editorial staff 
(the business staff already oper- 
ates out of the city) has been 
handed over to a former advance 
man for Eugene McCarthy. Real 
estate agents are on retainer for 
staffers making the move, RS has 
taken a corporate membership in a 
health club and they’re busy plan- 
ning the biggest **Welcome-Us- 
To-New York”’ party ever. Looks 
like Wenner is ready, and itching, 
to play the New York media 
power game. 


36 TV Research Guys 
Mean Business 

By Neil Shister 

Are Rhoda’s marital problems 
killing off what used to be the 
number-one show on TV? Only 
one way to find out: wire up a 
sample audience, using padded 
electric chairs, rheostat dials and 
galvanic skin response to measure 
viewers’ reactions and decide 
whether ‘‘Rhoda’’—and other 


programs—deserve another sea- 


son. 


We Remember 


42 Adolf 


By Aaron Latham and 

Philip Nobile 

Join us on a trip down memory 
lane with some of the Fuehrer’s 
old pals and relations. Relive the 
explosive interview with Hitler 
that helped launch journalist 
Richard Helms on a successful 
CIA career. And thrill to the 
little-known story of Brigid Hit- 
ler, as she shares her intimate rec- 
ollections of more carefree days 
in the unpublished manuscript, 
My Brother-in-Law Adolf. 























4 4 The Screening Room 
Status Game 
By Rosemary Kent 
Nobody, absolutely nobody, who 
is anybody pays to see a film in 
New York. My dear, it’s simply 
not done. Better to eye the upcom- 
ing releases in the plush screening 
rooms operated by the film com- 
panies for the benefit of critics 
and so-called media opinion- 
makers. But, darling, it’s not 
enough just to go to a 
screening— it’s which screening 
you go to. 





Departments 
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6 Hellbox 

32 Timeswatch: 

Family Feud Sizzles 

By Richard Pollak 

It was just getting to be too much 
for Publisher Punch. Seemed like 
practically everyday he would 
pick up the editorial page of his 
newspaper and seethe. All that 
liberal pap that made no sense at 
all for a business-minded enter- 
prise like the Times. What to do? 
First Punch canned cousin John 
Oakes, longtime editorial page 
editor, then fired half of Oakes’ 
editorial board, then, just warm- 
ing up, he rammed through an en- 
dorsement of Daniel P. Moyni- 
han, then... 


51 Literacy: 

Edwin Newman’s 

Civil Tongue 

By John Simon 

One language watchdog consid- 
ers another in a review of Edwin 
Newman’s latest book, A Civil 
Tongue. 


56 Nuts & Bolts: 

The New Olivetti 

By Alan Weitz 

Here’s the perfect Christmas gift 
for your favorite reporter. 
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Great Performances.The best in drama,music,dance 
and live performance. Wednesday evenings on PBS. 














Tennessee Williams’ Sir Georg Solti conducts The American Ballet Theatre 
“Eccentricities of a Nightingale” the Chicago Symphony in an performs ‘‘Billy the Kid” 

performed by San Diego's all-Mendelssohn program. by Eugene Loring 

Old Globe Theater. Dec. 8 and ‘‘Les Patineurs” 

Dec. 1 (Repeat) by Frederick Ashton. Dec. 15 


a 











“Cyrano de Bergerac”’ The Merce Cunningham William Gillette's 
performed by The American Dance Company “Secret Service” Rudyard Kipling’s 
Conservatory Theatre of Jan. 5 Phoenix Repertory Company ‘Baa, Baa, Black Sheep” 


San Francisco. Dec. 29 of New York Jan. 12 Ingrid Bergman hosts. Jan. 19 
(Repeat) 


Childhood Series, premiere 





Childhood Series Childhood Series Childhood Series Childhood Series 

‘A Great Day for Bonzo” ‘Easter Tells Such Dreadful Lies” George Ewart Evans’ Frank O'Connor's 
by H. E: Bates. by Barbara Waring. “Possessions.” “An Only Child.” 
Jan. 26 Feb. 2 Feb. 9 Feb. 16 














The Martha Graham 
Dance Company 
Feb. 23 (Repeat) 


Herbert von Karajan and 
the Berlin Philharmonic 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 5 
and Bach's Suite No. 2. 
Mar. 23 








o 








Theater in America 


“Hard Times” 
by Charles Dickens. 
May 18 


Leonard Bernstein and the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Liszt's ‘‘A Faust Symphony” 
June 15 


Teresa Stratas In 
Richard Strauss’ opera 


“Salome” with Karl Bohm and 


the Vienna Philharmonic 


Nar. 2 


The City Center Joffrey Ballet 
Works by Arpino, Joffrey 

and Jooss 

Mar. 30 (Repeat) 





“New Directions in Dance” 


with Pilobolus Dance Theatre 
Apr. 27 





‘Hard Times” 
by Charles Dickens. 
May 25 


Trailblazers of Modern Dance.” 


June 22 











Chester Mystery Play— 
Medieval theatre 














Theater in America 
Nay 4 


“Hard Times” 


by Charles Dickens. 
June 1 


> Theatre of Harlem 


Twyla Tharp & Dancers 
perform ‘Sue's Leg— 
Remembering the Thirties.” 
Apr. 13 (Repeat) 


Leonard Bernstein 
and the Israel Philharmonic 
in Mahler's 
“The Song of the Earth.” 
May 11 


‘Hard Times” 
by Charles Dickens. 
June 8 














‘Great Performances” 





Exxon Corporation is 
pleased to make 
possible in part the 


series. Join us every 
Wednesday evening and 
we promise, you'll see 
how great TV can be. 








The opera classic ‘’| Pagliacci.” 
June 29 (Repeat) 
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JOHN SIMON 

At the beginning of his review 
of our book Words and Women 
[‘‘Should We Genderspeak?”’ 
October], John Simon says, **The 
body of the book ... is sum- 
marized by the authors in the 
Epilogue, to which, for the sake 
of brevity, I primarily address my- 
self.’ Your readers who tried to 
follow Simon’s two pages of 
comments should be advised that 
in no way whatever is the body of 
Words and Women summarized in 
its Epilogue. 

The substance of the book has 
to do with the bias against women 
that is built into modern English. 
It relies on descriptive evidence 
rather than prescriptive argument. 
The Epilogue is a postscript. It 
was added at the urging of the 
publisher for the benefit of read- 
ers who, persuaded by the evi- 
dence that forms the body of the 
book, might feel the need for 
guidelines to nonsexist usage. In 
reluctantly agreeing to include 
such guidelines, we foresaw the 
possibility that critics who are de- 
termined to close their eyes to the 
power of linguistic sexism would 
attack the Epilogue rather than 
deal with the cumulative case 
made in the nine preceding chap- 
ters. 

In a few instances Simon 
amplified his pet peeves by mis- 
representing material from the 
text proper or quoting from it 
without regard to context. That is 
probably to be expected. But to 
address himself primarily to eight 
pages of atypical material on the 
pretext that it summarizes the 
book is simply dishonest jour- 
nalism. 

—Casey Miller and Kate Swift 

East Haddam, Conn. 


Postscript: Our apologies to 
Michael Korda, whose name will 
appear correctly in the next print- 
ing of Words and Women. 


I would like to add a few neo- 
feminist words, literally, to John 
Simon’s neo-male chauvinist 








eects 


words *‘On Women”’ in the Oc- 
tober issue of MORE. He seems 
so fond of keeping the -ess ending 
on words like ‘‘actress’’ and 
‘*sculptress;’ why don’t we ex- 
tend it? How about “‘reportress,”’ 
“lawyress,’ “‘doctress,” ‘‘cook- 
ess,’ “editress;’ ‘‘producress,” 
“‘researchress,” and my favorite 
and own job category, ‘‘writ- 
ress?’’ My point is that the job 
categories that contained women 
a long time ago (when the -ess 
ending had some living rele- 
vance) got tacked with an -ess 
ending. Thus were women 
penalized for going into the few 
areas they could get into in the 
19th century and before (poetess, 
shepherdess, sculptress, actress, 
and later, waitress.) 

—Diane Ouding 

New York, N. Y. 


PUT-ON 

There is a fair amount of spark 
in MORE—(this is the first issue 
I’ve seen). Your magazine was 
passed on by a chum who found 
William O’Reilly’s September 
piece on House Beautiful’s en- 
dorsement advertising a put-on. 

His ‘‘research’’ led him into a 
wrong spelling on two out of three 
of his cast of evil characters— 
Wally Guenther (Gunther), Tom 
Losee (Loci), and myself. 





He used his imagination about 
how the campaign evolved. 

He used the word “‘lying”’ 
which is a libel-prone word, espe- 
cially his use of the word. 

He called my publishing career 
**successful’’ and my Bonwit 
career ‘‘unsuccessful.” Bonwit’s 
has been unable to produce a prof- 
it since my departure (1972)—-but 
hopefully, will, now that they 
have brought on a first-rate 
operator in John Schumacher. 

Lindsay and Walters didn’t 
‘*‘cold shoulder’? our requests. 
The New York Bar Association 
forbids endorsements by its 
members. Barbara Walters’ con- 
tract with NBC prohibited en- 
dorsement (she subscribes to 
House Beautiful). 

His ‘‘words in the mouth ap- 
proach’’ prompted Tammy 
Grimes to call me and ask *‘what 
is that man trying to stir up?”’ 

I talked to Mr. Reilly twice— 
once with a case of the flu—I was 
never ‘‘embarrassed with the 
campaign.’ I’m very proud of it 
and our response. 

—William Fine 
Publishing Director 
House Beautiful 
New York, N.Y. 


William O'Reilly replies. Bill 
Fine asserts that my account of the 
way House Beautiful solicited 
endorsements was ‘‘made up,’ 
but he offers no substantive rebut- 
tal. Based on my interviews with 
HB personnel and several of the 
eight people who appeared in the 
ad, I stand by my original 
thesis—that Bill Fine got his 





error in the caption. 


CORRECTION 


In the November issue of MORE, a photograph of E. Howard 
Hunt and one of a tramp arrested by Dallas police were incor- 
rectly identified. The photograph of Hunt actually appeared to 
the left, not to the right, of that of the tramp. The photographs 
accompanied an item on Coup D’ état in America: The C.I.A. 
and the Assassination of John F. Kennedy. MORE does not and 
did not endorse the theories put forth by the book, nor did it 
intend in any way to lend credence to them. MORE regrets the 








In “How Carter Plays The Press” by Ken Auletta (October 
1976), due to proofreading errors, a David Brinkley quote was 
incorrectly attributed to Roger Mudd, and it was unclear that 
Charles Mohr of The New York Times “glowed” about Carter 
in print—in a Times story on the selection of Walter Mondale. 











friends to say they read his 
magazine whether or not they ac- 
tually do. 


WALTER 


Unfortunately, the editing of 
my September Hellbox piece on 
Patrick Emory’s firing from 
KNXT arranged the sentences 
such that one could have gotten 
the impression Walter Cronkite 
had a direct connection to 
Emory’s fate. I meant to imply no 
such connection. 

R. B. Gorlin 
New York, N.Y. 


TIGHTWADS 

You missed the real story in re- 
porting on the beauty-barber-shop 
pampering of press people cover- 
ing the Republican convention in 
Kansas City [‘*Hellbox’’— 
September]. As Editor & Pub- 
lisher noted (9/4/76), in lieu of 
tipping their beauticians, the 
ladies and gentlemen of the press 
were advised to donate to the Bob 
Considine Scholarship Fund at 
Ohio University. True bleeding 
hearts that they are, some 500 
reporters—powdered, teased and 
manicured—chipped in a whop- 
ping $92.50. At 18 cents per cus- 
tomer, that qualifies media people 
as even bigger tight-asses than 

Ebenezer Scrooge. 
—John Boland 
Godfrey, Illinois 


CREDIT DUE 

We at The Milwaukee Sentinel 
were delighted that you recog- 
nized the talents of our ‘‘new 
breed”’ television critic, Chris 
Stoehr, in your October issue 
[‘‘Surprise! TV Critics Count’’]. 

However, we were much cha- 
grined to see her identified in cut 
lines as being from The Mil: 
waukee Journal. 

Chris does no writing for The 
Milwaukee Journal. The two 
newspapers, although under 
single ownership, are completely 
independent and very competi- 
tive. Where The Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel leads, we are reluctant to 
share the credit. 

—Robert H. Wills 
Editor 

The Milwaukee Sentinel 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 











A new magazine for 
ITALIAN-AMERICANS. 
It's fantastico. It's vital. 
It's informative & entertaining. 
It's at your newsstand now. 


We had you in mind when we conceived a terviews with the presidential contenders. 
national magazine for Americans of Italian Ever tried to define what an ltalian- 
descent. And you proved us right. Your re- American is? Should be? Aspires to? Read 
sponse to our prepublication subscription the masterly analysis on ethnicity in crisis. 
drive has been overwhelm- Want to know more 
ing. We thank you for your about Italy’s national 
endorsement. flower, garlic? See our dis- 

|-AM is a first. The first sertation on this much- 
quality national magazine maligned power flower. 
that talks to Americans Want to know what Gay 
(whether Italian by descent Talese thinks about sex 
or by adoption) on their and status? Why so many 





terms about things going 
on in this country and 
abroad—with brio, gusto, 


Italian-American women 
have quit the kitchen to 
carve out new careers? 


and pizzazz. a's i: How Mayor Moscone runs 

Want to know more ‘ ' San Francisco? |-AM'’s first 
about Carter’s and Ford’s issue answers all of these 
views on ethnicity? Consult interesting questions and 
our premiere issue for in- much, much more. 











Just in case your favorite newsstand is sold out, 
use this coupon to subscribe to l-AM 
at the special introductory half-price offer of $6 for 12 issues. 


1-AM Magazine, P. O. Box 6350, Marion, Ohio 43302 
Please enter my subscription to |-AM for one full year at $6 
(saving me $6 over the regular subscription price). Paymentenclosed [( Please bill me 


Name 
Address 
City State Zip 
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HELLBOX 


NBC’s revenge ... Geraldo’s blues .. . Cronkite blows 
lines ... Timesman turns chicken ... Karras sued ... 
Playboy’s sorry .. . Podiatrists at arms . . . UPI cowards 





Edited By Claudia Cohen 














UPI SHUNS HOT 
FORD STORY 





Refuses To Break News Of 
Steel Industry Favors 





United Press International’s re- 
porters were the first to uncover 
the important pre-election news 
of campaign donations and free 
vacations President Ford received 
from the steel companies, but the 
intrepid wire service refused to 
break the story. 

Last summer, UPI veteran Len 
Curry and trainee Andy Nibley 





Wide World 





were investigating the unusual 
number of price hikes granted the 
steel industry over the past i4 
months. An August 13 interview 
with William White, vice presi- 
dent and longtime lobbyist for 
United States Steel, confirmed 
rumors that Ford had been treated 
to several vacation outings cour- 
tesy of the steel industry. 

Curry and Nibley gave their 
story to Grant Dillman, UPI 
Washington bureau chief, the 
week of the Republican National 
Convention. According to Curry, 
Dillman considered the story 
‘*too hot to handle.’ Apparently it 
cooled off pretty quickly. After 
the convention, Curry said, *‘I 
was told ‘there’s no real story 
here. ’* Says Dillman: *‘I felt a 
story was there, but sent it back 
for more information and 
background.” 

Five weeks later, still no 
story—until Jack Anderson’s of- 
fice, tipped off that UPI was hold- 
ing some stuff on Ford, called 
Curry and Nibley and asked for 
information. The reporters dis- 
cussed some aspects of the story 
with Hal Burnton, Anderson’s 
man, and suggested a possible 
source. ‘‘Frankly,’ recalls 
Burnton, ‘“‘we were amazed UPI 
hadn’t put it out.”’ 

The reporters told Dillman they 
had spoken to Burnton and that 
Anderson would be breaking the 





story—on the September 21 
‘*Good Morning America.’ UPI 
then agreed to put out a story on 
the freebies at the same time. 
After several more stories on 
favors Ford received from the 
steel industry, Curry was told to 


| “wrap itup”’ by Dillman. He was 
| then assigned to look into a loan 


Carter got from the Small Busi- 
ness Administration in 1962 and 
repaid by 1971. Curry felt he 
shouldn’t be taken off a solid Ford 
story for a Carter story of ques- 
tionable importance. **Dillman 
told me that if I didn’t like the way 
things were done around here, 
maybe it would be a good idea if I 
looked around for another job,’ 
says Curry. Dillman pressed for 
the Carter story, and was happy to 
put it out on October 22. Curry’s 
fate is still unclear. 

Nibley’s fate is perfectly clear. 
UPI suddenly *‘recalled’’ that he 
was only in Washington for train- 
ing, and gave him one week’s 
notice (his contract requires three 
weeks) to report to the UPI branch 
in Hartford, Connecticut. 

—TOM KENNEDY 


AUTHORS 
FLEECED 


Itinerant Agent Takes 
Manuscripts And Runs 

















A literary con man recently 
passed through the Rocky Moun- 
tains, staying just long enough to 
admire the scenery and to fleece 
more than 100 mostly fledgling 
authors out of both money and 
manuscripts. 

It all started when a classified 
ad—the kind familiar to 
writers—appeared in Denver 





newspapers saying: ‘‘AU- 
THORS. Are you writing a book? 
Do you need help selling or pre- 
paring an article? We offer com- 
plete literary service, representa- 
tion and manuscript marketing. 
Contact R. Phillip Haddock and 
Associates.” 

John Tyler of Boulder, who 
lives on a total disability compen- 
sation, had just written his first 
novel—a western called Cody 
Town. Assured there was no read- 
ing fee or hidden obligations, he 
handed over his manuscript to 
Haddock. Haddock said the book 
was “‘great’’ and there would be 
no problem selling it. Overjoyed 
by the news, Tyler agreed to pay a 
$150 **marketing fee’’ and to sign 
a contract giving the agency ex- 











clusive rights over the manuscript 
for one year. Weeks later, Had- 
dock called again to say that Cody 
Town had just been sold to a lead- 
ing paperback house and a $900 
advance was in the mail. Unfor- 
tunately. Tyler soon found out that 
his supposed publisher had never 
read Cody Town or heard of Had- 
dock. Tyler immediately tried to 
contact Haddock. only to dis- 
cover that his *‘agent’’ had hastily 
left town. 

By the time one Randy C. Bus- 
bee (alias R. Phillip Haddock) 
was arrested by police in Albany. 
Oregon, on a traffic violation, his 
take from his Colorado *‘clients”’ 
was estimated at over $7,000. 
About 100 manuscripts were re- 
covered from Busbee’s aban- 
doned Denver office. But that 
number may be only the tip of the 
iceberg, since Busbee is also al- 
ready wanted in Florida and 
California on felony fraud 
charges in connection with “liter: 
ary agencies’’ he operated in 
those states. 

—MICHAEL O’HARA 











Elisabetta F Cortes 


The Palm Beach manse of socialite Brownie McLean, where Hustler models frolicked in the nude and 
publisher Flynt shot his eagle spreads. 











HUSTLER 
BANNED 


Flynt Shooting Nudes 
In Palm Beach Palazzo 








A weed has risen among the 
rich tangle of bougainvillea and 
frangipani that grace the immacu- 
late landscapes of Palm Beach's 
fabulous homes: Larry Flynt, 
editor and publisher of Hustler 


and Chic, has moved into town. 
And the discouraging word that’s 
set the town’s top drawers abuzz 
is that he’s shooting his beaver 
closeups and eagle spreads right 
there in his rented house . . . right 
in Palm Beach. 


What to do? Mayor Earl Smith. 
who, purely coincidentally. had 
received “‘numerous complaints” 
about the sale of Hustler, wrote to 
the town’s three newsstands say- 
ing it would be ‘appreciated if 
you discontinue”’ selling Hustler 





because it is “offensive to many 
people.’ All three stands. some of 
which continue to exhibit the likes 
of Dude and Cavalier, complied. 


As for Flynt. he’s simply a 
working man with a problem. He 
was forced to shoot on location in 
the Palm Beach palazzo. he said. 
because there’s this recurring 
problem with bikini marks on the 
nude models, so “the girls go 
down for sunshine.” all of which 
sounds perfectly reasonable to us. 

— VALERIE HENDY 
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BAD NEWS 
RADIO | 


How NBC Staffers 
Got Word They Were 
Through 


NBC Radio’s ambitious News | 
and Information Service will soon 
say “‘sayonara”’ after little over a 
year in operation, a paltry 67 
subscribers and about $20 million 
down the drain. Here’s how the 
folks at NIS got the word. The day 
after the election, NBC News 
president Richard Wald walked 
into the newsroom and said he had 
two statements to make. The first: 
**T want to congratulate you on the 
best radio election coverage since 
the advent of television.’ The 
second: **Within six months, NIS 
will be out of business.” Some 
staffers at NIS were peeved that 
no one from the radio division 
made the announcement and that 
no one from the radio division, 
which masterminded the NIS de- 
bacle, has yet to make an official 
post-mortem appearance before 
the employees. 























FOWL 
PLAY 


Timesman Dons Chicken 
Head; Clucks At Ford 








When it comes to fun guys, Jim 
Naughton of The New York Times 
is our media man of mirth. 
Naughton, it will be remembered. 
was one of the witty fellows who 
last spring coaxed a sheep into a 
reporter's hotel room. More re- 
cently. Naughton was standing by 
at a San Diego campaign rally 
when a radio station’s chicken 
danced across the stage to Presi- 
dent Ford. who hugged the huge 
hunk of poultry. *‘The chicken, I 
love it.’ declared the Prez. 

That’s for me, thought 
Naughton, who promptly ar- 
ranged to have a spare chicken 
head delivered to his hotel. Next 
day in Portland, Naughton don- 
ned the feathery head and stepped 
forward at a press conference, 
whereupon he was accosted by an 





Wide World 


Anything for a story: Jim Naughion (right) resorts to undercover 


disguise in pursuit of scoop. 





alert Secret Service agent de- 
manding to see press credentials. 
As he approached the President, 
Naughton recalls, Ford (not such 
a dummy after all) said, **This 
must be Jim Naughton.’ Then 
Ron Nessen said: ‘‘Didn’t you 





say, Mr. President, that the Times 
laid an egg by endorsing Carter?”’ 
Naughton’s response? ‘‘I 
clucked.”’ Our intrepid reporter 
says he plans to bill the Times for 
**one chicken for Ford, $100 .”’ 

—JOSEPH MYSAK 








WHITE 
DEBATES 


Only 3 Blacks Qualified, 
Says Women Voters Group 








In considering panelists for the 
four presidential and vice presi- 
dential debates, the League of 
Women Voters decided there 
were only three black journalists 
in the country qualified to par- 
ticipate. They were Robert 
Maynard, editorial writer of The 
Washington Post, Carl Rowan, 
syndicated columnist and Roger 
Willkins of The New York Times 
editorial board. Of those three, 
two were eliminated for past polit- 
ical activities the League thought 
might hinder their objectivity: 
Rowan, who was the USIA direc- 
tor under LBJ, and Wilkins, who 
was Assistant Attorney General 
during the same administration. 
Thus, out of 15 panelists and 
moderators who participated in all 
the debates, Maynard was the 
only black. 
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ABC LIVE 
WIRE 


Will Stanley Siegel 
Take On Tom Snyder? 


What's to be done with Stanley 
Siegel? ABC has a hot number in 
the deranged but lovable host of 
flagship station WABC-TV’s 
**A.M. New York,”’ who in less 
than a year has given the pro- 
gram’s sickly ratings a booster 
shot, and the network’s brass 
know he can’t, and shouldn't, 
stay there forever. There’s been 
talk of doing’something late-night 
with Stanley. Why not pit him 
against Terrible Tom Snyder and 
his | A.M.**Tomorrow Show”’ ? 
We think this is a nifty idea. 
Siegel, who kinda grows on you 
(‘Say it come on and say it’ he 
cajoled Ford campaigner Eliot 
Richardson, **I want to hear you 
say it—President Dole’’) should 
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DOLLY'S 


REVENGE? 


| N.Y. Post Nixes Wash. 
| Post After Bad Review 


The New York Post, which reg- 

| ularly runs book reviews syndi- 
cated by The Washington Post's 
| **Book World’? abruptly canceled 
| that service in an October 20 let- 
| ter. The stated reason: a general 
| budget crunch required cutting 
| back on features. It was obviously 
| a coincidence that on October 17, 
| the Sunday **Book World’” had 
given prominent play to a review 

| of Men, Magic & Money: The 
| Story of Dorothy Schiff, in which 
| the reviewer expressed many 


| strong wishes that Schiff, the pub- 








spondence school classes in 
podiatry. Such is the stuff of 
drama in the new soap-opera 


tributed by the Los Angeles 
Times Syndicate. And no readers 
have been more moved by the 
Valiants’ travails than the nation’s 
podiatrists. 





comic strip ** Vera Valiant,” dis- | 


The freshman class of the II- | 


| linois of 


College 


Podiatric | 


Medicine wrote to the local paper | 


carrying the strip, distressed at the 
implication that podiatry could be 


studied by mail—by people who | 


** ‘don’t even like feet” °* We're 
smart guys, they countered, we 
attend a ‘‘reknowned [sic] 
school’” and we “request that 
public ammends [sic] be made.” 
The school’s president, Philip R. 
| Brachman, hinted darkly that 
| **there are any number of students 





Bi | lisher of the New York Post, had | 4Md Practitioners in this area who 


| not been so loose with her tongue. 
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Siegel (right) and friend: Can't get a shake from the Times. 


clobber the overbearing and pre- 
tentious Snyder. (Snyder, by the 
way. is anxious to be relieved of 
his 6 PM. local New York news 
anchor slot to return to LA 
and concentrate on**Tomorrow.’*) 

Meantime, since we're hooked 
on Stanley. we've shared his 
weekly frustrations as to 
**Where’s John O'Connor,” the 
New York Times’ influential TV 
critic. O'Connor finds time to re- 
view virtually every littlke PBS 
package from Syracuse and Des 
Moines but hasn’t in more than a 
year gotten around to reviewing 
the hour-long **A.M. New York.’ 
So we called O’Connor to ask 
how come. He told us he had no 
plans to review the show (**There 
are lots of shows I don’t review”’) 
and revealed—with a chuckle, no 
less—that he rarely watches any 
morning TV whatsoever (‘‘ex- 
cept perhaps occasionally the 
‘Today Show’ *’). **Watching TV 
inthe momingis barbarous *" 
added O’Connor. 


| Dolly’s paper, in its usually re- 
| sponsible fashion, refuses to say 
whether it will run any other book 
reviews. 


TOE-MEN 
AT ARMS 


Podiatrists Put Feet 
Down Over Comic Strip 

















Winthrop Valiant is 
depressed—suicidal, in fact. 
Seems he’s flunking his corte- 


| are ready to take some type of 
drastic action to stop this farce.”’ 
Nick Nelson was quitting his 40- 
| year habit of reading the Chicago 
| Tribune and was sure *‘the parents 


of approximately 1.000 podia- | 
| trists in the Chicago area’’ would | 


do likewise. 

It was left to Thomas B. 
Dorsey, the LAT syndicate’s di- 
rector, to soothe the outraged 
foot-men, by placing them in the 
same league as headmen. It was a 
‘*tossup”” as to whether Winthrop 
would become a podiatrist or a 
neurosurgeon, he says, and 
podiatry simply **won the toss of 
a coin.” 








WHAT WILL BECOME 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 2 





OF HERBERT...IF HES... 
EXPELLED... FROM 


WE WON'T LET 
THAT HAPPEN / 
THE WORLD 
NEEOS 
PODIATRISTS J 








After a dose of the adventures of Vera Valiant, the nation’s podiatrists 


took to their typewriters. 


























LEAK 
PLUGGED 


N.Y. Times, Post Refuse 
To Break Butz Story 








Any newspaper would have 


been happy to break the Earl Butz 


story. Any paper, that is, except 
The New York Times and the New 
York Post. 

George Hirsch, the publisher of 
New Times, which was set to 
finger Butz as the racy joke- 
teller in its October 15 issue, first 
leaked the story to R.W. Apple of 
The New York Times. Apple, who 
thought the story was ‘‘interest- 
ing’ and that the Times *‘ought to 
pursue it,’ relayed it to the na- 
tional desk. There, political coor- 
dinator Irving Horowitz and na- 
tional editor David Jones decided 
against running the story because 
they did not, as Horowitz said, 
want the Times to **go into the 
business of marketing someone 
else’s exclusive’’—just the kind 
of reasoning that kept Watergate 
out of the Times for many months. 

Setting his sight slightly lower, 
Hirsch then phoned the New York 
Post, where managing editor 
Robert Spitzler planned to give 
the story prominent display in the 
next day’s edition. In the early 
morning hours, however, Post 
publisher Dolly Schiff killed the 
piece, declaring it too gossipy for 
her fine journal. 

NBC finally went with the 
story on October |, and a week 
later Butz was out of a job. 

—ROBERT SNYDER 


CAN 
WALTER 
CUT IT? 


Cronkite Flubs Election 
Names, N.Y. Vote 


First prize for most gaffes on 
Election Night ’76 goes to Walter 
Cronkite, King of the Anchors. 
At various points during the long 
evening, Cronkite called Presi- 
dent Ford Senator Ford, Democ- 
ratic National Chairman Robert 
Strauss Roger Strauss, Tennessee 

















Senator Bill Brock Bob Brock, 
and his own colleague Roger 
Mudd Robert Mudd. 

Of course, Walter’s slips don’t 
mean much compared with CBS's 
inability to understand why the 
Ford-Carter vote was so close in 
New York—because overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic New York City 
was late in reporting. Cronkite 
continued to marvel at the tight 
New York race until Carter cam- 
paign manager Hamilton Jordan, 
in an on-camera interview, 
explained the situation to Uncle 
Walter. This was a good hour after 
Dave Marash, on CBS’s own 
New York affiliate, WCBS-TV, 
had calmly reported that Carter 
would pull ahead as soon as the 
city precincts reported. 





Cronkite: Just wasn’t his night 
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SHORTS 





Gilda: Last laugh 


REVENGE: NBC has as- 
signed Barbara Walters’ **To- 
day Show’’ make-up woman 
to put finishing touches on 
Gilda Radner’s acid *‘Baba 
Wawa’’ take-off of Walters on 
**Saturday Night Live.’ Bar- 
bara Armstrong thickens Gil- 
da’s eyebrows 4 la Barbara, 
then applies Walters’ shade of 
lipstick, Dogwood Beige @ 
Town’s abuzz with speculation 
over new editor of N.Y. Times 
dreary Sunday Magazine. A 
current favorite seems to be 
Harold Hayes, late of Esquire. 
Others mentioned: John 
Leonard, Charlotte Curtis, 
Nora Ephron, metro editor 
Mike Levitas @ Soho 
Weekly News strapped for 
cash, held Halloween fund- 
raiser to pay writers—lost 
$100 on the evening HM New 
York Review publisher Whit- 
ney Ellsworth named board 





chairman, Amnesty Interna- 
tional. Same week Review ran 
two pieces on torture of 
foreign writers. 

ABC finally signs Olympic 
decathlon champ Bruce Jenner 
to multi-year contract; 
sweetens deal by signing wife 
Chrystie to *‘Good Morning 
America’’ spots. Real-life 
bionic man to provide sports 
commentary and appear in 
ABC made-for-TV movies @ 
N.Y. Times to add separate fi- 
nancial section one day during 
week, on heels of successful 
**Weekend’’ and ‘‘Living”’ 
supplements. Goal is four- 
section paper each weekday @ 
Mary Perot Nichols, late of 
Village Voice, to Boston 
Herald American as investiga- 
tive reporter and political col- 
umnist M Clark Mollenhoff 
quits as D.C. bureau chief, 
Des Moines Register & 
Tribune. Will concentrate on 
investigative pieces (first sub- 
ject: Teamsters) and teaching 
at Washington & Lee. 

GREAT MOMENTS IN 
JOURNALISM: National 
Enquirer stringers told to 
‘“*cozy up to postmen,” ac- 
company them on rounds 
when welfare checks arrive. 
The marching orders: ‘*See 
what apartments or houses of 
these welfare recipients look 
like. Check for Cadillacs and 
stuff like that.’ 


GREAT MOMENTS IN 
POMPOSITY: N.Y. Times’ 
Jim Naughton, Oct. 20, on 
three reporters discussing 
whether to vote: ** ‘Do you 
suppose, a New York jour- 
nalist asked, ‘the voters worry 
as much as we do about cast- 
ing the right vote?’ 

ABC’s Geraldo Rivera no 
longer contemplating N.Y. 
mayoral race. Herman Badillo 
entry would drain natural 
Puerto Rican constituency, 
says one pol. Real reason may 
be diminished funding pros- 
pects since Francine Lefrak, 
daughter of biggie builder 
Sam, broke off her engage- 
ment to Geraldo @ Ed Asner, 
station manager Lou Grant on 
**Mary Tyler Moore,” to star 
next fall in hour-long dramatic 
TV series as editor of D.C. 
newspaper @ Wall Street 
Journal watching sales of its 
Asian edition, anticipating 
possible European version. 
Not for at least two years, says 
management. 


Asner: New editor 
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HELL BOX 


SLANG 
SLAMMED 


Playboy Sorry About 
Guide To Black Talk 


Arthur Kretchmer, editorial di- 
rector of Playboy, has been forced 
to apologize for the publication of 
*‘A Guide to Black Slang,’ which 
appeared in the November issue. 
The ‘Guide,’ excerpted from the 
funny new women’s humor an- 
thology Titters, included such 
definitions as ‘“‘Down home: for- 
merly meant the South. Now 
means the Manhattan House of 
Detention”’ and *‘Rufus: the name 
being held in reserve for the first 
all-black state’”’ In a memoran- 
dum to all employees, many of 
whom were deeply offended by 
the piece, Kretchmer says ‘‘it 
never occurred to the Editorial 
Department ... that this would 
have been taken in any way as a 
racial slur,’ then, in an expression 
of confidence in his staff's intel- 
lect, points out that these are 
‘completely fake definitions of 
mostly imaginary slang words.” 

Playboy 








Kretchmer: No offense, gang 


LITERATI 
LOWDOWN 


New Times Axes Column; 
Author Writes Back 


Herewith a slice of literary life 
in New York. 

Writer Larry King was just put- 
tering around the apartment one 























SHORTS 





NOT-SO-POOR WRIT- 
ERS: Tommy Thompson’s 
Blood and Money cost David 
Merrick $500,000 for film 
rights fH Paramount ready to 
pay over $500,000 plus 
percentage for upcoming 
novel about Middle East by 
Larry Collins and Dominique 
LaPierre (Is Paris Burning?) 
@ Novel about TV, Limo, by 
Dan Jenkins and Ed Shrake, 
also wins movie deal. Jenkins’ 
Semi-Tough already in produc- 
tion by Merrick, starring Burt 
Reynolds M™ Andy Tobias’ 
Fire & Ice, bio of late Charles 
Revson, picked up by Emest 
**Shaft’’ Tidyman for six- 
figure sum. 

Newsweek rejects ad sharp- 
ly critical of B-1 bomber sub- 
mitted by American Federa- 
tion of State, County and 
Municipal Employees. Na- 
tional ad manager Dick 
Bausch refuses AFSCME 
courtesy of saying why. Ad ran 
in Time and elsewhere @ 
Joyce Maynard, N.Y. Times 
reporter-trainee-youth guru, to 
Westchester for few months to 
provide definitive word on 
Youth in Suburbia M CBS de- 
buts Friday-night, hour-long 


Wide Worid 


Karras: ‘‘Vicious’’? 





newsmagazine next month. 
Features Dan Rather, Charles 
Kuralt, Barbara Howar. Ac- 
cent on—what = else— 
PEOPLE @ Younger genera- 
tion of D.C. press corps form- 
ing breakfast club—the ‘*-30- 
Group’’—to meet with gov- 
ernment heavies, run counter 
to Establishment breakfasts of 
Christian Science Monitor's 
Godfrey Sperling 

Joel Siegel, WCBS-TV’s 
smart, funny reporter, to 
WABC-TV @ $5.3 million 
lawsuit charges Alex Karras of 
‘*Monday Night Football’’ 
slammed man over hood of car 
outside RFK Stadium on night 
of telecast. ABC Inc., ABC 
Sports also named; plaintiff 
says they should have known 
Karras is ‘ta man of vicious 
temperament and uncontrolled 
or uncontrollable temper’’with 


‘*propensities toward personal 
or physical violence’’ M@ 10- 
part series on Black Muslims 
now airing on WNBC-TV 
six months in making. Costs, 
say insiders, over $100,000. 
Reporters complain producer 
Sharon Sopher tied up film 
crews, hurt other story pos- 
sibilities for series of unpre- 
cedented length, dubious rele- 
vance M Nixon urged IRS 
harassment of sassy, short- 
lived Scanlan’s Monthly, says 
John Dean in Blind Ambition. 
Dean gave word to investi- 
gate mag’s backers. 

NEW MAGS: Time Inc. 
okays dummy for new wo- 
men’s book titled, in pithy 
Timestyle, Woman @ Rolling 
Stone, already starting out- 
doors magazine, Outside, 
next year, also considering 
‘‘indoors’’ mag—for folks 
staying inside all day. Outside 
to spot Mike Rogers as exec 
editor, William Randolph 
Hearst III as managing editor, 
Tim Cahill associate editor @ 
Joe Namath branching out 
from hosiery as associate pub- 
lisher of Joe Namath’s Na- 
tional Prep Sports. Ex-Jet 
Don Maynard also a stock- 
holder M Something for 
everyone dept: Insight: A 
Quarterly Of Gay Catholic 
Opinion. 








Friday night when a letter arrived 
from Jonathan Larsen, editor of 
New Times. Larsen announced he 
was dropping King’s ‘*‘Fulmina- 
tions’’ column from_ the 
magazine, and suggested, by way 
of explaining to the readers, that 
he run ‘‘an announcement . . . that 
you are taking a sabbatical to go to 
Washington to write a book.”’ 

No way, said King, who 
thought his early help raising 
money for New Times and his 
regular column entitled him to an 
‘‘eyeball-to-eyeball’’ firing. He 
wrote as much to Larsen. ‘‘Kiss 
my ass, John,’ he signed off, 
somewhat perturbed. 

‘Larry, I will gladly kiss your 
ass, if that would help,’ Larsen’s 
return missive to his pen pal be- 
gan. Then, trying to avert King’s 





total alienation, Larsen unleashed 
his secret weapon, a low blow de- 
signed to chasten any card- 
carrying literati: 

I remember the day you 

came in here after {literary 

restaurateur] Elaine had, 
you thought, been rude to 
you. You hated her. You 
would never go back. Now | 
notice you're back at 

Elaine’s. I hope your state- 

ment that you will never 

write another line for New 

Times (while I’m there) is 

not irrevocable either. 

In point of fact, the lines King 
had been writing for New Times 
were far from exemplifying the 
prolific writer’s best work. Larsen 
says he’d been unhappy for some 
time with the column and had, on 


several occasions, broached the 
subject to King (Not so, says 
King.) One solution Larsen says 
he’d suggested—as he did in his 
letter to King—was that King 
write features instead. According 
to Larsen, King wouldn’t even 
discuss it. Thus the letter, which 
Larsen concedes may not have 
been the best approach. 
Meantime, King could be 
found back at his perch in 
Elaine’s, sulking. And the follow- 
ing telegram, dated October 27, 
could be found on Larsen’s desk: 
IF YOU WRITE THAT | 
HAVE GONE ON A SAB- 
BATICAL KNOWING 
THAT IT IS A LIE, I WILL 
FLOG YOUR TOKAS, 
BELIEVE ME. 





—LARRY L. KING. @ 











Newlimes for half price. 
That's like getting every other issue free. 


It’s quite a deal. 

The regular price for a year’s sub- 
scription to NEW TIMES is $15. 

Subscribe now and you can have a 
year (26 issues) for $7.50. Half price. 
And a lot less than half price com- 
pared with the $26.00 you'd have to 
pay at newsstands. 

Why are we letting you have the 
magazine for so little money? 

Because we want to get NEW 
TIMES into your hands. Frankly, we 
think you'll be hooked. 

The freshest news magazine 
since Time began. 

After NEW TIMES, other maga- 
zines seem pretty mild. Newsweek 
said, “The magazine has shown a par- 
ticular knack for picking up on hot 
stories that others tend to drop after 
the first flash.” The Los Angeles 
Times called us “brash, irreverent and 
surprisingly literate.” William Safire in 
the New York Times says we’re “the 
magazine that has an adversary rela- 
tionship with the world.” According to 
the Washington Post, we’re “a new 




















national news magazine of storytell- 
ers.” To good old Time Magazine, 
we're “impetuous.” 

So be it. NEW TIMES makes 
things happen. We aren't afraid to tell 
all the truth we can get our hands on. 
We turn over rocks. We make waves. 
Troublemakers? You're damn right. 
Remember folks, you saw it 
first... 

A lot of NEW TIMES stories were 
firsts. Newsbeats. Scoops. Sure you 
read about them in other magazines. 
Afterwards. 

We were the first national maga- 
zine to reveal the link between the CIA 
and the Mafia. The first to go under- 
ground and interview Abbie Hoffman. 





love and music and lifestyles and all 
manner of rare new ideas. 

We investigated the medical ben 
efits of marijuana . . . tried to make 
sense of the Psychobabble that’s 
drowning us all . . . dissected the Great 
American Bicentennial Sale . . . dug 
into the orgiastic revels of a country 
fair .. . looked into what happens when 
single grandparents are forced to live 
in sin to avoid losing their pen- 
sions ... ran the first story on doctors 
who sell patients to hospitals for kick- 
backs . . . found the real Mr. Goodbar 
of the singles’ bar murders. 

And we're catching rock, movies, 
books, fads, and fatuities with a brash, 
fresh viewpoint you aren't going to 
find in the other magazines. 

If you really care what's happening 




















(Among those who wondered how we 
found him—the FBI.) 

The new wave of doubt about the 
JFK assassination started in NEW 
TIMES, with stories like the one that 
showed there had to be several 
Oswalds. We told the world that those 
little aerosol cans could be the death 
of us all. We put est (Erhard Seminars 
Training) in the public eye. We report- cn 2 , 
ed the murder trials of Peter Reilly set inte NEW a ua — 
and Joan Little long before they hit The lucky thing is, if you act fast 
the front pages. you can get into it for half price. Just 
What’s happening around here? use the coupon below. Or call us toll 

NEW TIMES is plugged into now. free day or night. 

It's the magazine of what's happening, For immediate service 
and that’s a spectrum that includes CALL TOLL FREE 800 327-8912 
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Mow Tite: Special Half Price Offer 


YES, I want to get NEW TIMES at half the regular subscription price. 


O Send me one year-26 issues-of NEW TIMES for only $7.50. That's $7.50 
less than the regular subscription price...$18.50 less than the newsstand price. 


O Send me 20 issues of NEW TIMES for only $5.77. That's half the regular 
subscription price . . . $14.23 less than the newsstand price. 


O Payment enclosed (Canadian residents add $2 additional , stage.) 0 Bill me later. 
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Address 





City State Zip. 


NEW TIMES, PO. BOX 10043 DES MOINES, IOWA 50340 JZ01 
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THE FORD & CARTER 
COMMERCIALS THEY 
DIDN’T DARE RUN 





‘*Millionaire”’ Jimmy Used ‘‘Disgraceful’’ 
Tax Loopholes, Said One Such Ad 





Jerry “‘ignorant’’ of brutal Soviet force in Hungary, said another. 





BY EDWIN DIAMOND 

Jimmy Carter may have won the election, but he lost the campaign. 
Everyone on Madison Avenue knows that. Even if the more conserva- 
tive polling figures are used, Carter came close to squandering a 
15-point lead. Most media specialists credit the *‘brilliant’’ Ford 
media campaign for making the race close. 

But most media specialists have not yet begun to appreciate the fact 
that the Ford media blitz was more accident than design. The Ford 
camp fought heavily in the last week because it hadn’t pulled itself 
together early enough to get air time until the very end. And still fewer 
‘*experts’’ realize that the ‘‘brilliant’’ Ford campaign they saw on 
network television was not necessarily as good as the campaign they 
didn’t see. Throughout the month of October, Ford’s Campaign °76 
media group headed by Bob Bailey and John Deardourff in 
Washington, had commissioned a series of six anti-Carter spots. By 
mid-October, one was already running in most key states—with 
devastating effectiveness: a 60-second spot featuring man-in-the 
street interviews with drawling Georgians who quite credibly profes- 
sed serious doubts about their former Governor’s trustworthiness and 
performance in office. 

Meanwhile, on 44th Street in Manhattan, a commercial production 
house called Winkler Video was finishing tough last-minute anti- 
Carter ads, some of which were beginning to be aired in the last week 
of the campaign. One of these, dubbed *‘Title Crawl’ by the Ford 
media people, was particularly strong. For those of you—and that 
includes most Americans—who never got to see it, ‘‘Title Crawl”’ 
opens on a still picture of Jimmy Carter. White type on the black 
screen is accompanied by a brisk off-camera voice: ‘*Those who 
know Jimmy Carter best are from Georgia ... So we thought you’d 
like to know ...”” 

Then comes the crawl, or rather march, of Georgia newspapers, 
white type on black screen: The Savannah, Georgia, Press endorses 
President Ford; the Savannah, Georgia, News endorses President 
Ford; the Albany, Georgia, Herald endorses President Ford . . . The 
big Atlanta papers aren’t there, but how many non-Georgians would 
catch this? What the TV audience sees is what appears to be more 
newspapers than most viewers dreamed existed in Georgia. One after 
another, they reeled off their rejection of their native son. The *"We 
thought you'd like to know’ line, of course, steals from Exxon’s 
highly visible corporate image ad, the one that shows how much 
wildlife loves an oil well in the wilderness. 





Edwin Diamond is a senior lecturer in political science at MIT and a 
commentator for the Washington Post-Newsweek broadcast group. 








Perhaps the toughest—‘‘I don’t like the word ‘negative,’’’ says 
Deardourff—anti-Carter ad of all was the one nobody saw. It was 
finished about 10 days before election day. When the storyboard for 
this particular spot, dubbed ‘‘Personal Taxes,’’ came through to 
Winkler Video, no one had to tell Michael Owen, the man in charge 
of production, that it required *‘special handling.’’ **I just kept it 
separate from the others,’’ Owen recalls. ‘‘It was a rough ad.”’ 

The spot starts with an excerpt from one of Jimmy Carter’s own 
commercials in which Carter talks about certain tax law inequities that 
favor the rich and concludes, *‘That’s disgraceful,’’ as the words 
ACTUAL CARTER COMMERCIAL are superimposed on the pic- 
ture. Carter continues to talk about tax loopholes for millionaires. 
Then the picture freezes over Carter’s image, and the voice-over 
states: “‘The millionaire Carter family took advantage of tax 
loopholes to reduce their taxable annual income from $135,000 to 
below that paid by a family of three earning $15,000 a year .. . and 
that’s disgraceful.”’ 

With all the money and TV time at their disposal, with all the tests 
apparently showing their spots so effective, why didn’t the Ford 
people air more of the **Title Crawl’’ and Georgia-man-in-the-streets 
spots? 

The answer, it seems, is that there was not one, but three, Ford 
media campaigns. Three different ‘‘teams’’ ran the operation at one 
time or another, calling different signals. And even within each team, 
there was a split between -going with ‘‘positive’’ or *‘negative’’ 
advertising. It may be that the Ford people ultimately were 
seduced—and abandoned—by their own jingle, the upbeat one that 
talked about Feelin’ Good . . .”’ 

When the President Ford Committee (PFC) organized its media 
operations in the fall of 1975, it borrowed a page—but not, merci- 
fully, the book—from the Nixon campaign of 1972. Nixon’s CREEP 
organization had an in-house media operation, known as The 
November Group, to create, produce, buy the time for and distribute 
all campaign advertising. The Ford committee set up a similiar 
operation, using staff on leave from Grey Advertising, Leo Burnett, 
McCann Erickson, J. Walter Thompson and other well known adver- 
tising agencies. The Ford in-house operation was known as Campaign 
*76, Media Communications, Inc., and it was housed on L Street in 
Washington, just up the road from The Washington Post. The chief 
executive officer was Peter H. Dailey, a Los Angeles adman. Bruce 
H.Wagner was executive vice president.Winkler Video,in New York, 
did all the production of the television and radio spots. Dailey- 
Wagner eventually became known as Team One; two other *‘teams’”’ 
were later to take the field for Ford in the campaign. 








‘I’m Jimmy Carter. I’ve been to New York 
often. I know and love this city. How could 


anyone... country ... 


‘‘We watched it all on television. We saw 
the Russian tanks in the streets of Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia . . . 


say to this great city of New York ... DROP 
DEAD. If you want a change in this 


The Russian soldiers holding guns . 
people throwing stones .. 
dent of the United States . . . 
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The Dailey-Wagner team fashioned in Wagner’s words, an *‘as- 
sumptive’’ strategy for Ford. The Ford media campaign would em- 
phasize the strengths of the presidency and of Gerald Ford. The ads 
would not even mention his opponents in the primaries or in the 
general elections. **‘Our plan was to be positive and presidential and to 
stick with those themes,’’ Wagner says. 

If you happened to live in any of the contested primary states, you 
might have seen, briefly, Campaign °76’s ‘‘Oval Office’’ commer- 
cials: President Ford listening to aides, smoking his pipe, wearing a 
vested suit, striding through the White House, gravely ticking off his 
accomplishments, presiding at Cabinet meetings. The tone was 
documentary, the colors blue and gold, the storyboards carefully 
researched to address the concerns that Campaign °76 polling surveys 
had shown to be on the minds of the electorate. About $1.2 million 
was spent on the assumptive commercials through May .. . and then 
the whole ‘‘presidential’’ ad campaign was dumped unceremoniously 
right before the California primary. 

‘*When it got down to the short strokes before California,’ Wagner 
says, ‘‘the White House panicked.’’ Wagner diplomatically refuses 
to say who the panicky people were, although most lists include the 
names of Bill Curruthers, a White House media adviser, Ron Nessen, 
the press secretary, and Richard Cheney, the White House chief of 
staff. Whoever ‘‘they’’ were, ‘‘they’’ did an end run around Cam- 
paign ’76. ‘‘Suddenly a separate loop developed in our advertising,’’ 
Wagner says. They brought in Jim Jordan of BBDO and Jordan 
turned out three so-called slice-of-life commercials for Ford which 
used professional commercial actors and actresses to pose as average 
citizens. Slices of life went on the air in California only to be yanked 
off after 48 hours, but they have become instant legends among 








campaign media watchers; they are probably the most heavy-handed 
and amateurish campaign spots ever aired by a major candidate 
(‘worse than Mr. Whipple,” one media consultant says). 

In one “‘slice,’’ a pretty young actress outside a studio-set **Presi- 
dent Ford Headquarters’’ runs into another pretty young actress 
emerging from a supermarket with shopping bags. They are appa- 
rently meant to impersonate housewives. Actress number one says 
she is working for the election of President Ford. *‘Did you know he’s 
cut inflation in half?’ she asks. ‘‘In half?’’ exclaims the other 
woman. **Wow!”’ 

In asecond *‘slice,”’ a father holds up his son to see President Ford, 
the man who makes us all feel proud again. The actors are clearly in a 
studio; the Ford footage, just as clearly, comes from news film. The 
splicing is clumsy; not even the four-year-old son would be fooled on 
seeing it on television. The third slice-of-life commercial puts two 
handsome, lean-jawed actors, better cast in Brut ads, in yellow hard 
hats, then splices together some Ford news film footage so that the 
hardhats seem to be watching Ford come by their construction site. 
They talk about how Ford has put working men like them back on the 
job again. 

Michael Owen, the producer who worked on all the Ford spots 
at Winkler Video says,“Those workers wouldn’t convince any- 
one in a bar in Queens.’ Robert Winkler, the affable head of 
Winkler Video, says simply, ‘‘They were shitty.’ Bruce 
Wagner says, “‘There was a lot of bad comment about slice-of-life 
as soon as they got on the air... The audience is smart, admen 
have to respect it. You can’t jerk people around.’”’ 

Still another *‘loop’’ developed in Campaign ’*76—the first purely 
negative anti-Reagan spots. ‘‘They’’ commissioned a 
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‘Gerald Ford voted against medicare, 
against food stamps for the elderly. Isn't it 


bad enough ... 


that older people are the worst victims, the 
easiest victims of hoodlums and criminals? 
Must they also be victimized .. . 


by their own government in Washington? 
I’m Jimmy Carter. I could not live in the 
White House without helping them.”’ 





California-based firm to make a 
Rhodesia commercial. The com- 
mercial quotes a Ronald Reagan 
line about the hypothetical possi- 
bility of sending American troops 
to Africa. A middle-aged woman 
talks about how the campaign is- 
sues are becoming clearer. She 
concludes: ‘‘Governor Reagan 
can’t start a war. President 
Reagan can.”’ 

The Rhodesia spot got one 
day’s exposure before it was kill- 
ed because of an outcry from GOP 
people concerned about splitting 
the party 4 la Goldwater. But that 
was enough for Dailey and 
Wagner: they both resigned. 
Campaign ’76 shrunk from a staff 
of around 35 to a five-person 
holding operation. June, July and 
half of August went by with the 
Ford media operation essentially 
dead in the water. 


The Feelin’ 
Good Strategy 


The week of the Repubiican 
National Convention, Bailey, 
Deardourff and Eyre came 
aboard. John Deardourff is a 
youngish, bright, attractive cam- 
paign specialist who usually takes 
on young, bright, attractive, 
moderate Republican candidates; 
his commitments when the Presi- 
dent Ford Committee called him 
included Kit Bond and John Dan- 
forth in Missouri, Jim Thompson 
in Illinois and Pierre DuPont in 
Delaware. Deardourff spent a 
week in Vail with Ford and his 
White House staff after the con- 
vention getting to know the can- 
didate. Together with Bob Bailey 
he developed a Media Planning 














Document for Ford; the campaign 
would emphasize two major posi- 
tive themes—the character and 
decency of Ford and the progress 
the country had made since Nixon 
and Watergate. They were back 
on the ‘‘presidential’’ track after 
the California panic. Things were 
better, the bitterness was gone, 
Deardourff maintained. The gen- 
eral plan was later sharpened to 
diminish the amount of actual 
open campaigning Ford would 
do. Campaign director Stuart 
Spencer said he wanted to 
maximize Ford’s good points and 
minimize his liabilities. He would 
keep the President off the stump 
and in the Rose Garden. Mainly 
Ford would appear in controlled 
television situations in order to 
decrease the opportunities for 
Chevy Chase-isms by Ford— 
misstatements, mispronouncia- 
tions, malapropisms and other 
stumbles and pratfalls. ‘‘We faced 
it,’ a White House man told me. 
‘*Ford is not a great speechmaker. 
He is not great in news confer- 
ences. We had to find a setting in 
which he was comfortable.’ 
Deardourff and Spencer spent 
more than half their $21.3 million 
federally mandated bankroll on a 
radio/television campaign be- 
tween October 10 and November 
1. This media blitz was aimed at 
the Big Eight states—such as 
New York, California and 
Pennsylvania, with their 228 elec- 
toral votes—and at the ‘‘second 
tier’’ states—like the Carolinas, 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Oregon. 
The media blitz used two types 
of commercials—national ‘*con- 
cepts’’ shown on network televi- 
sion, and regional spots with 





specific appeal for different parts 
of the country. The national con- 
cepts were upbeat: their themes 
were expressed in the Pepsi- 
Cola-like jingle ‘‘I’m feelin’ 
Good About America.’ When 
Ford appeared he was always in 
controlled situations—speaking 
from Air Force One, for example, 
or taking softball questions from 
Joe Garagiola on *‘The Joe and 
Jerry Show’’ shown on state-wide 
networks in the last week of the 
campaign. (Joe: ‘‘How many 
leaders have you dealt with, Mr. 
President?’ Jerry:*‘One hundred 
and twenty-four leaders of coun- 
tries around the world, Joe.’’) The 
regional ads used local ‘‘advo- 
cates’’ to speak for the 
President—John Connally in 
Texas, Strom Thurmond in South 
Carolina, Governor Ray in Iowa. 

Deardourff estimates that 75 
per cent of the T V ad material was 
‘‘very positive,’ some of it to the 
point of being hazardous to the 
health of any diabetics who might 
have been watching. 

Well, the ads were extremely 
good as television—that is, high 
in production values. Tony 
Schwartz, for one, admired the 
Deardourff work; he found it 
**more current and contemporary 
than the Rafshoon Carter product. 
If any one looked closely, they 
would have thought Dailey- 
Wagner were back.”’ 

Deardourff, though, did do 
some tough stuff in the form of 
twelve ‘‘man-in-the-street’’ se- 
quences. ‘‘I want a Georgian for 
President,’ a woman says in one 
of the commercials. ‘‘But not 
Carter.” 

Still, the Ford people knew the 





negative ads were achieving re- 
sults. ‘‘The strategy as it took 
shape,”’ recalls Ford media con- 
sultant Phil Angell, ‘‘was that 
during the week of October 18 we 
ran exclusively on network televi- 
sion those Atlanta man-in-the- 
street anti-Carter ads ... The 
heavy thrust of these coincided 
with the last downward spiral of 
Carter and the upsurge of Ford in 
the polls.’’ According to Angell, 
Ford’s polling expert Bob Teeter 
believed that ‘‘those commercials 
were as responsible as anything 
for narrowing the gap.”’ 

But on October 25, one week 
before the end of the campaign, 
the Ford media strategists began 
to withdraw the anti-Carter man- 
in-the-street spots from the air, 
and replace them with pro-Ford 
man-in-the-street spots, pro-Ford 
mini-documentaries with the 
‘*Feelin’ Good’’ jingle and half- 
hour documentaries produced 
daily in each state where Ford 
campaigned—the ones hosted by 
genial Joe Garagiola. 

Why phase out the commer- 
cials that seemed to have done so 
well for Ford? It was all part of a 
game plan drawn up several 
weeks earlier, according to John 
Deardourff and Phil Angell, a 
game plan they were unwilling to 
tinker with. ‘‘We phased out the 
anti-Carter material in the final 
days of the campaign because we 
wanted to finish the campaign on 
a totally positive note,’’ Dear- 
dourff says. In fact, beginning on 
Friday of the last weekend of the 
campaign all the anti-Carter 
man-in-the-street spots were 
yanked. 

Nevertheless, the Ford people 














“Slices of life’’: Actors playing hardhats 
talk about how Ford has put working men 


like them back on the job... 


Actress Number One: 
President Ford. Did you know he’s cut infla- 
tion in half?’ Number Two: ‘In half! Wow! 


‘I’m working for Yes son, 
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that’s him ... I just hope if you 


grow up to be President, you'll be as good 
as President Ford. 





had tested and held in reserve two 
very strong direct (as opposed to 
man-in-the-street) attacks on 
Carter that final week. Eight days 
before the vote, Bob Teeter, Phil 
Angell and other Ford media 
aides flew out to a motel in Cleve- 
land where they assembled a 
small demographically represen- 
tative **focus group’’ of potential 
voters, and screened both nega- 
tive spots for them, then ques- 
tioned them about their reaction. 

One of the spots, called **Map 
Zoom,’’ opened with a map of the 
U.S., zoomed in on the state of 
Georgia and used the Carter line 
‘*What he did for Georgia, he’ll 
do for America’ to launch an 
attack on what Carter did do for 
Georgia—his record as Gover- 
nor. The Cleveland focus group 
liked this one, and it appeared in 
several spot markets in the last 
week of the campaign. 

The other one tested that night 
in Cleveland—the ‘*Personal 
Taxes’’ spot—came closest to a 
personal attack on the candidate's 
character. It made a strong case 
that Carter was a hypocrite for 
denouncing tax breaks for the rich 
while his ‘‘millionaire’’ family 
was growing fat on them. 

But according to Ford’s media 
men, this powerful spot that they 
all found ‘‘very effective’ was 
kept off the air not because it was 
too tough but because the Cleve- 
land focus group that night found 
it “‘too confusing.’’ The reason? 
It was the intricacies of the tax 
laws, not the complicated structure 
of a Carter commercial within a 
Ford commercial, according to 
Angell, who wrote the spot. Of 
course, the Ford campaign’s pre- 








disposition against negative 
spots—they had certainly been 
burned by the anti-Reagan 
Rhodesia spot in the last minutes 
of the primary campaign— 
increased the odds against such a 
strong anti-Carter commercial 
running, no matter what the 
Cleveland focus group said. 

Asked after the vote whether he 
regretted the decision to phase out 
the negative and return to the pres- 
idential spots in the final days, 
Deardourff said, *‘In an election 
as close as this there are 50 things 
you wonder might have made the 
difference, but if I had to do it 
over I would have made the same 
decision.’ Despite the phenom- 
enal success of the Ford media 
campaign in making it that close, 
it could perhaps be said that its 
obsession with being presidential 
cost them the presidency. 





Two Admen’s 
Two Jimmys 


Inside the Carter camp in that 
frantic final campaign week a de- 
cision had to be made not unlike 
the one the Ford people faced—to 
run or not to run a series of tough, 
anti-Ford commercials produced 
by legendary media guru Tony 
Schwartz, or to continue running 
the down-home image advertising 
that Atlanta adman and longtime 
Carter confidante Gerald Raf- 
shoon had produced—which had 
done little to slow the slippage of 
undecided votes to Ford on the 
can-you-trust-Carter issue. 

‘| have a reputation for tuugh- 
ness,’ the 50-year-old Schwartz 
concedes, although he likes to 
think of himself as an all-round 








media campaign theorist and de- 
signer of ‘deep sell’ rather than 
just **hard sell’’ political ads. He 
eared the guru tag working on 
the team that produced 
the now notorious anti-Goldwater 
spot featuring a child counting 
daisy petals which segues into an 
apocalyptic nuclear blast count- 
down, complete with mushroom 
cloud. The *‘daisy spot’’ ap- 
peared exactly once in 1964, be- 
fore protests led the LBJ cam- 
paign to kill it overnight. 

That was one more time than 
certain other Schwartz negative 
classics were allowed to appear. 
The napalmed baby, for 
instance—he did that one for 
George McGovern in 1972. It fea- 
tured a news clip of a shocked and 
terrified Vietnamese mother flee- 
ing down a road cradling her 
scorched child, burnt skin hang- 
ing loose from its body like a torn 
shirt while a jet engine roars on 
the sound track. The anguish on 
the mother’s face is as searing as 
the wounds on the child’s body. 
The voice-over—Schwartz’s 
own five-year-old son—asks, 
‘‘Does a President know that 
planes drop bombs ?’’ Then the 
message: Vote McGovern. 
McGovern’s people vetoed it. 
Schwartz also produced some of 
the extremely tough Watergate 
commercials McGovern did run 
in °72, spots that used the words 
‘‘lying,”’ ‘‘dishonesty,”’ *‘steal- 
ing’’ and ‘‘bribery,’’to the ac- 
companiment of Woodward and 
Bernstein clippings about the 
break-in. Schwartz is also capable 
of doing positive, empathatic, 
symbolic commercials—he’s 
worked for 230 Senate and House 





campaigns since 1964—but when 
news leaked in mid-October that 
Carter media man Gerald Raf- 
shoon had made a pilgrimage to 
Schwartz’s studio in a converted 
Pentacostal church near Manhat- 
tan’s Tenth Avenue, the move 
was interpreted as a sure sign that 
Rafshoon’s Atlanta-based media 
operation and the campaign 
strategy he fashioned down there 
were being abandoned in panic, 
and that Carter was ready to go for 
the jugular. 

It wasn’t quite that simple. In 
fact, one week after the election, 
Schwartz and Rafshoon were still 
sniping at each other in print over 
who camé to whom and why, and 
over which of the 25 spots 
Schwartz produced should have 
been aired and why 10 of them 
never were. 

Oddly enough it was The New 
York Times’ media watcher who 
first brought the two media man- 
ipulators together. Joseph Lely- 
veld was interviewing Rafshoon 
during one of the Atlantan’s 
trip to New York and suggested a 
visit to Tony Schwartz’s studio. 
Up until that point, the entire 
Carter media campaign had been 
a Rafshoon exclusive. 

Jerry Rafshoon and Jimmy 
Carter were together right from 
the start, 10 years ago, in that first 
unsuccessful race for Governor of 
Georgia. Carter is the first and 
only political client of Raf- 
shoon’s Atlanta-based advertising 
agency, and Rafshoon has been a 
member of the inner-circle—the 
Georgia Mafia. Beginning with 
the Iowa caucuses and the New 
Hampshire primary last winter, 
Rafshoon used a country and 
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western theme in his Carter com- 
mercials. He put the candidate in 
work shirts and had him walk the 
peanut fields while a guitar picked 
out a Down Home sound. Techni- 
cally, he used a lot of movement: 
jump cuts, marching bands, 
‘“*honey”’’ shots, cutaways, faces 
in the crowd. The candidate 
moved ‘about in the Rafshoon 
spots, pressing the flesh, kissing 
cheeks, pulling up peanut roots. 
‘*Rafshoon was on a film trip,” 
Tony Schwartz says in retrospect, 
neither praising or condemning. 
In the standard five-minute 
Rafshoon-produced Carter biog- 
raphy, shown during the primaries 
and in the general election, the 
words “‘love,’ ‘“‘home,” *‘family,”’ 
‘‘land’”’ and ‘‘hard work’’ occur 
a half-dozen times. 

When Rafshoon got Carter off 
the farm in his commercials, he 
typically showed him campaign- 
ing, speaking in three-quarter 
profile to an audience or reporters 
off-camera (‘‘Now listen to me 
carefully, I’ll never tell a lie. I'll 
never make a misleading state- 
ment, I'll never avoid a contro- 
versial issue. Watch television, 
listen to the radio. If I ever do 
any of those things don’t 
support me ...’’). 

These twin themes of the Raf- 
shoon spots—on the farm, on the 
campaign trail—became the 
basic building blocks of the Carter 
media campaign. As Rafshoon 
explained his campaign to New 
York Times reporter Joseph 
Lelyveld: ‘‘It’s Jimmy...’’ The 
commercials reflected the man. 

The man, however, was look- 
ing like a loser when Rafshoon 
went to Tony Schwartz for help. 








With his wife Reenah doing most 
of the writing, Schwartz designed 
25 commercials. Carter himself 
twice slipped away in the midst of 
furious campaign schedules to sit 
at Tony Schwartz’s microphone 
and look into his cameras. 

More than half the commer- 
cials Schwartz did for Rafshoon 
were ‘‘positive,’’ or ‘‘symbolic’’ 
spots. There was Carter dressed 
up in a ‘“‘presidential’’ suit and tie 
looking into the teleprompter and 
talking about his hope for 
America and the need for leader- 
ship on the issues. Then there 
were the symbolic spots: E.G. 
Marshall’s voice over stills of 
FDR and JFK and then Jimmy 
Carter, a kind of rendezvous- 
with-destiny approach to the 
campaign (‘‘What happens if 
people ask why we left out LBJ?”’ 
Schwartz asked Rafshoon. 
‘*We’ll tell them we forgot,”’ 
Rafshoon reportedly replied). 

Then finally there were the 
‘*negative’’ commercials—13 of 
them. Most of them never made it 
on the air, because Rafshoon re- 
jected them. In one, a New York 
actor named Michael Fairman, 
quotes, in biting tones, a Republi- 
can Party comment about ‘‘neces- 
sary unemployment.’’ Necessary 
unemployment, Fairman says 
feelingly. In a second unused 
commercial, an off-camera voice 
ticks off all the Ford ‘‘against’’ 
positions—against medicare, 
against job training, against 
school lunches, against food 
stamps, against day care. The 
voice-over asks, ‘‘Who’d believe 
a nice man like Gerald Ford 
would vote against or oppose all 
these?”’ 





A third no-show—the one, I 
suspect, is Schwartz’s favorite 
is a variation of the ‘‘against’’ 
commercial. The spot opens on a 
white sheet of paper titled, RE- 
SUME FOR GERALD FORD. 
The page turns and the resume 
ticks off all of Ford’s ‘‘against’’ 
positions, once more—a series of 
10 or 12 items. Finally, the 
voice-over says: ‘‘Mr. Ford, you 
can expect to hear from us 
November 2.”’ 

A fourth no-show takes off on 
the theme of the ‘“‘two Jimmy 
Carters.’’ The first Jimmy Carter, 
seen in black and white, is the 
flipflopping, fuzzy ‘‘fiction’’ de- 
picted by the Republicans; the 
other, ‘‘real’’ Jimmy Carter, 
shown in color, is the leader of 
principle and vision. 

Finally there was a group of 
highly evocative 30-second and 
60-second picture commercials. 
One picture spot opens on a shot 
of the Manhattan skyline seen 
from the river. There are the 
sounds of the harbor, shots of the 
bridges, wheeling gulls. The 
voice-over, Carter’s own, asks, 
‘‘How can anyone say to this 
great city, Drop Dead?”’ In a vari- 
ation, the pictures of Manhattan 
scenes are accompanied by dis- 
tinctive cultural sounds: of the 
city—a string quartet, the hint of 
a salsa, a bongo beat for a milli- 
second, a hora, Italian music. 
These Schwartz spots were re- 
jected, too. 

The only negative spot the 
Rafshoon people went so far as to 
have duplicated for possible air- 
ing was, it turned out, the dirtiest 
of the lot—or the strongest, de- 
pending on whose side is com- 





menting. This one opened with 
newsreel shots of Russian tanks 
entering Budapest to crush the 
Hungarian uprising. Dramatic 
shots of pathetically armed 
street-fighters overwhelmed by 
massive Soviet artillery. ‘‘Can the 
President of the United States be 
ignorant of this?’’ the voice-over 
asked. ‘‘Doesn’t he remember 
Cardinal Mindszenty?”’ 

There is disagreement about 
why the Schwartz attack com- 
mercials did not run in the last two 
weeks of the Carter campaign. 
Schwartz says that the ‘*Resume’”’ 
and the ‘‘Nice Man’’ commer- 
cials were pronounced ‘‘too 
strong’’ by Rafshoon. ‘‘They 
were rejected based on some 
theory of Rafshoon’s grounded in 
southern politics,’ he says. ‘‘In a 
one-party system all the fighting 
goes on within the Democratic 
party.’ 

Carter’s people say they prefer- 
red ‘‘positive’’ ads pointing up 
their man’s abilities; they went to 
Schwartz in the first place, for 
spots aimed at the undecided vot- 
er. The ‘‘intimate’’ style of the 
accepted spots played to this idea 
of getting to know the candidate 
better; the others did not. 

Hamilton Jordan, the Carter 
campaign manager, _ says, 
‘Schwartz really didn’t under- 
stand Jimmy.’ He then changes 
the subject. Schwartz says, ‘‘In 
politics you’re working to win 
and you have to stress the in- 
abilities of your opponent as well 
as your man’s abilities. .. . Nega- 
tive is not dirty. You’ve got to 
attack. ...Negative can be sur- 
prisingly effective”’ As for the 
two Jimmy Carters, Schwartz 
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Peter Mathes 


Late in the campaign Jimmy Carter paid a visit to the Manhattan studio of media guru Tony Schwartz in hopes of halting his slippage in 
the polls. Schwartz produced 25 TV commercials for Carter; 10 were rejected by Gerald Rafshoon, the campaign's resident adman. 


says, ‘‘Since everyone was talk- 
ing about Carter being fuzzy on 
the issues, why not deal with it 
directly?’’ That, however, is just 
what the Carter people didn’t 
want to do; they were not going to 
spend their own money to remind 
voters of their candidate’s alleged 
flip-flops. (In 1972, the most 
memorable of the Nixon attack 
commercials, pictured George 
McGovern as a_ two-faced 
weather vane, adjusting positions 
to the prevailing winds; this itself 
was a version of a 1968 attack 
commercial used by Humphrey .) 

Schwartz did not know it at the 
time, but his desire to mount a 
more aggressive campaign paral- 


leled a movement within the | 


Carter camp led by Patrick 
Caddell, the Carter public opinion 
specialist. According to Caddell, 
when Carter’s lead began eroding 
in mid-October, he and other ad- 
visers went back to the candidate 


with fresh data indicating that the 
Nixon pardon issue was ‘‘our best 
issue with the younger voters and 
independents’’ who were moving 
to Ford. ‘‘The pardon issue was 
vetoed by the candidate himself,”’ 
Caddell told a meeting of the 
American Association of Political 
Consultants the Saturday after the 
election. According to Caddell, 
Carter didn’t want blood spilled 
all over the floor that late in the 
game. 

According to Schwartz, how- 
ever, when he asked why the par- 
don was a forbidden subject, he 
was told that Caddell had polled 
people and found that they didn’t 
feel the pardon should be an issue. 
What Schwartz discovered was 
that Caddell’s polling had con- 
sisted of a ‘‘closed-end’’ ques- 
tion, something like ‘‘Do you 
think the pardon of Nixon should 
be a campaign issue—yes or no.”’ 
Schwartz, a great believer in re- 


search, particularly open-ended 
polling questions that elicit feel- 
ings more complex than ‘‘yes’’ or 
‘*no,”’ thinks that if Caddell had 
asked people how they actually 
felt about the pardon, many of the 
verbatim answers (‘‘I just get this 
feeling there must have been 
some kind of deal ...’’ etc.) 
could have been translated di- 
rectly into powerful campaign 
spots. 

How important is the advertis- 
ing campaign? What if 
Schwartz’s materials had been 
used? New York fell to Carter 
without them, but what about 
New Jersey and Connecticut? 
What if Deardourff had started 
earlier? Or used tougher ads? 
Would more ‘‘attack’’ commer- 
cials have helped tilt the balance 
to Ford in some of the closer 
states? 

I belong in the minority. I still 
believe in the ‘‘old politics’ of 


pocketbook issues, party organi- 
zation and heredity—kids vote 
like their parents. But as Bruce 
Wagner says, ‘‘In a close elec- 
tion, where every ounce of effort 
is magnified, the commercials 
must influence a few per cent of 
the vote.”’ And on November 2, 
1976, a very few per cent did 
make the difference. So perhaps 
the best answer to the question of 
how to win a Presidential election 
is deceptively simple: mix the old 
politics with the new, turn on the 
electorate through the media, turn 
them out through old-fashioned 
organization. 

John Deardourff, it turns out, 
would agree. When he looks back 
at his media campaign, he says he 
would conduct it the same way 
again, except of course he would 
like to start earlier. ‘‘It almost 
worked,’’ says Deardourff. 
‘*Hell, it did work, considering 
where we were.”’ 4 
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THE DIRTY LITTLE 
OPEN SECRET OF 
BOOK PUBLISHING 





Writers Don’t Return Advance Money 
When They Fail To Produce A Book 





Now publishers begin crackdown—can literary life survive? 





BY JUDITH ADLER HENNESSEE 

Norman Podhoretz, editor of Commentary magazine, author of 
Making It, used to have a country house. It was an old wooden 
farmhouse, painted grey with white trim, built about 1830 in upstate 
New York farm-style — 10 rooms, square and low-ceilinged, with 
lots of nooks and crannies—an ‘‘added-on’’ house. It stood on 24 
acres, half woodland and half pasture, where a neighbor’s cows 
grazed. Podhoretz spent long cozy winter weekends there, and he 
built a swimming pool for the summer. He worked there, too. Down 
the road on the property was a one-room schoolhouse that he fixed 
over as a study. It was perfect. Podhoretz loved that house . . . but he 
doesn’t have it anymore. He had to give it up. 

Podhoretz had a book contract—two contracts, actually—each 
with a clause saying, ‘If the Author fails to deliver the manuscript . . . 
the Publisher may terminate this Agreement by giving written notice, 
whereupon the Author agrees to repay forthwith all amounts which 
may have been advanced hereunder.’ Podhoretz started out with a 
$30,000 Random House contract ($10,000 advance against royalties) 
to do a book on the thirties. Somewhere along the way he realized he 
would really rather do a book on the sixties, but Random House 
wasn’t interested. Simon & Schuster took over the contract, raising 
the ante to $35,000, of which Podhoretz got half on signing, and out 
of which he paid back $5,000 to Random House, which gave him 
$22,500 to work with. And then he blocked. He wrote chunks of the 
book but couldn’t finish it. The delivery date came and went. Simon 
& Schuster didn’t say a word, but Podhoretz’s internal censor spoke 
up, loud and clear: Pay it back. Podhoretz listened, and sold his farm 
to do it. 

The Podhoretz renunciation is certainly one of the most drastic 
ways of returning money known in publishing circles, but other 
writers have also made sacrifices. A Farrar, Straus & Giroux author is 
repaying an advance on a book he couldn’t write in installments of 
$150 a month. A Knopf author has put $15,000 into a special account, 
just in case. But the awful truth is that Norman Podhoretz could have 
kept his country house. Because many writers don’t bring such 
rigorous standards to the guilt-laden question of unreturned advances. 
And in fact, it’s an open secret in the publishing industry that until 
recently most writers could feel free to take the advance money and 
run. And get away with it. Take for instance the high nonchalance of 
Hughes Rudd. 

Rudd, host of the ‘“‘CBS Morning News,” was given a small 
advance by Random House in 1968 when he came back from Viet- 
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nam to write The Breakdown in the Big PX. *‘! forget how much it 
was,’ he said, *‘around $2,500 or $5,000. In any case, it’s long since 
been spent on enchiladas and riotous living. The book was their idea. 
What set them off was a piece I did for Esquire, ‘New York, New 
York, Goodbye, Goodbye, about what a terrible place New York City 
had turned into. They said, ‘Why don’t you do a book about what a 
terrible place the U.S. has turned into? But we were overtaken by 
events. Before I’d got around to starting, the country was in a worse 
state than I'd ever dreamed it could be in—Vietnam, the election of 
Nixon and so on—I'd have been correcting galleys for the rest of 
my life.” 

Traditionally, a book contract and the advance accompanying it, 
although just as binding legally as a contract in any other industry, has 
had a more elastic quality than, say, a contract for delivery of pig iron. 
Part of it is the illusion that the publishing business is somehow more 
genteel, more a humanistic endeavor than other businesses. Authors 
have been negligent about returning the money and publishers have 
been haphazard about coilecting it. Every so often the accounting 
department sends around a list of overdue authors to editors who 
scribble a comment next to the name of each author: gone to Australia; 
is working; will be ready in the fall; last heard from in Kamchatka 
(vanishing authors are a recurring motif)—marginalia that are fol- 
lowed by a small flurry of activity, mostly in the form of dunning 
letters, after which things settle back into their routine. Last year, 37 
publishers of adult hardbound books wrote off $3,352,000 in ad- 
vances, roughly one per cent of their net sales of $328 000,000. 

This year there is talk that things have changed. Even the better 
houses—Knopf, Viking, Farrar, Straus & Giroux among them— 
which tend to be better-mannered about the whole sticky business, are 
developing hawkish airs. *‘We are getting more money back,”’ says 
Roger Straus Jr., of Farrar, Straus. Harcourt, Brace & Jovanovich, 
once a very lenient house, is not as gracious as it used to be. At Harper 
& Row all contracts are being revamped. Harper insists the stream- 
lined version has nothing to do with any collection problem; neverthe- 
less, the terms of the new contract are much stiffer than those of the 
old. ‘‘Terms are tightening all over,’ says Macmillan’s Peter 
Jovanovich. And on the other end of the business, agent 
Scott Meredith confirms the trend. ‘*We are getting 
far more threatening letters, even on late 
delivery. If a manuscript is due in December, 
we get a call in January. They used to wait 
three months. There are more cancellations 
of late books, or publishers will give 
only one extension.” 
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Doubleday is suing Chicago Sun Times sports columnist Tom 
Fitzpatrick for advances of $20,500 on an unwritten biography of Leo 
Durocher. Fitzpatrick’s 1973 contract had a !974 delivery date. *‘Our 
letters were sent back as ‘undeliverable; so there’s more to it than 
meets the eye,’ said James McGrath, Doubleday’s general counsel. 

There’s at least one indication that pressure from publishers is 
leading to counterthreats from writers. One Doubleday author with a 
$1,000 outstanding unreturned advance and a sick wife responded to a 
dunning letter by threatening to plant a bomb in the publisher’s office. 

Do these measures indicate that the good old days are gone forever? 
That publishing has now become as rigidly unaccommodating as any 
other business? Before leaping to unwarranted conclusions, it is well 
to remember that there was similar talk when the philistine conglom- 
erates invaded the gentiemanly world of bibliophiles. Hardnosed 
businessmen who couldn’t tell the difference between delivering a 
book and delivering a ton of coal threatened to wrench the industry 
into their alien patterns. Simon & Schuster was absorbed into Gulf & 
Western; Putnam & Coward, McCann & Geoghegan clicked into 
their MCA slot; CBS swallowed Holt, Rinehart & Winston; RCA put 
its umbrella over Knopf and Random House. Publishing, however, is 
an incurably individualistic business. 

RCA is considered benign, for instance. With the exception of 
sending in some of its own legal and financial people, RCA hasn’t 
bothered anyone on the editorial side—and is not expected to, as long 
as its subsidiaries continue to earn money. Knopf, in particular, is a 
very easygoing house. At the opposite extreme is Putnam, headed by 
Walter Minton. Putnam is litigious, sending out streams of letters 
threatening to sue its wayward authors. At Simon & Schuster, an 
editor pronounced the house *‘much more generous 10 years ago.” 
Richard Snyder, president of Simon & Schuster, is said to enter- 
tain himself at lunch with a list of people he is going to sue. One 
former client whose name has been mentioned in this connec- 


tion is Jane O'Reilly. O’Reilly received three small sums over the Wy 


years totaling $4,000. The first project, a children’s guide to New 
York, she outgrew asawriter. The second, aprofile of a town in 
Vermont where she lived,was scrapped when Simon & Schuster 
realized it was publishing another book on a small 

town that would present in-house compe- 
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tition. The third, The American 
Way of Love, properly belongs in 
the annals of blocked writers. 
O’Reilly could never do the book, 
and she certainly couldn’t live on 
the advance while she was trying. 
‘I’ve been paralyzed for years,” 
she says. *‘Why is Dick Snyder 
saying all those terrible things 
about me?’’ (Snyder politely de- 
clined to talk, pleading a heavy 
schedule and travel.) 

Despite occasional threats, 
publishers rarely sue, especially 
for less than $10,000. It doesn’t 
pay. It also looks terrible—a 
mighty corporation ranging its 
forces against a lone artist-author 
whose greatest weapon, his tal- 
ent, has just failed him. ‘‘A pub- 
lisher should try everything else 
before fighting,’ said Edward 
Burlingame, editor-in-chief of 
Lippincott. ‘‘But we are abso- 
lutely entitled to make an author 
live up to his contract. Agents 
make us do it.”’ 

Maybe you can’t blame the big 
bad conglomerates, maybe you 
can’t blame hard-nosed agents. 
Maybe you can’t blame a post- 
sixties crackdown on speculative 
generosity. But something is 
going on in the publishing world 
these days that is changing the 
genteel old equations and adding 
a real urgency to the dramas 
played out between publisher and 
author over unreturned advances. 


ae 


Norman Podhoretz 

Sold farmhouse to repay $22,500 
to Random House, Simon & 
Schuster. 








Herewith some of the struggles 
that go on in the moral nether- 
world between the high-minded 
renunciation of Norman Pod- 
horetz and the carefree abandon 
of Hughes Rudd. 

A few months ago Lippincott 
sued magazine writer Eric 
Lascher for the return of an 
$18,000 advance on what was to 
have been Lascher’s first book, 
the story of the Jews who hid un- 
derground in Berlin during World 
War II, each one thinking he was 
the only one. Lascher presented 
Lippincott with transcribed tapes 
of his interviews, not a proper 
manuscript. He was blocked. At 
some point, Lippincott became 
convinced that Lascher would not 
be able to write the book and 
asked for its $18,000 back. 
Lascher, of course, had spent it. 
Said Burlingame: *‘The point at 
issue is, he said the delivery of 
research transcripts satisfied the 
obligation. We say that turning in 
raw research is not the same as 
turning in a book.” 

The case has not yet been de- 
cided, but it raises an interesting 
question about the system. 
Should writers whose books come 
to nothing keep all or at least part 
of the advance? Advances are 
publishing’s version of industry’s 
Research & Development, an in- 
vestment in the future, a neces- 
sary risk of doing business. The 


Hughes Rudd 

Owes Random House up to 
$5,000. Contract signed in 
1968. 
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Tom Fitzpatrick 
Doubleday suing for return of 
$20,500. Unwritten bio of 
Durocher two years late. 


D.L. Drake 
Jane O'Reilly 


Three uncompleted books for 
Simon & Schuster. Outstanding 
advances total $4,000. 





publisher gambles with money 
and the writer with time and tal- 
ent. Research does not necessar- 
ily lead to development, but in 
industries other than publishing 
the researchers do not have to re- 
turn their money if their work fiz- 
zles out. Although contracts are 
unequivocal on this point, each 
situation is incurably individualis- 
tic. Nora Ephron, who spent three 
years on a history of the American 
liquor industry for Viking—for 
which she received a $14,000 
advance—found that her writing 
was changing. ‘‘My work was 
becoming more personal and 
humorous, and this book seemed 
to have less and less to do with 
me. It just seemed that I had made 
a terrible mistake.’ At 10:30 one 
morning, Lynn Nesbit, her agent 
at International Creative Man- 
agement, made a deal with Knopf 
for Crazy Salad. At 10:45 Viking 
called and said, ‘‘Isn’t it about 
time Nora paid back the money?” 
‘It was a check with wings on it,” 
recalls Ephron. ‘‘It flew out of 
ICM and into Viking.” 

Had Ephron produced a terrible 
book, unacceptable to Viking or 
to any other publisher—and had 
Lascher done the same—the 
chances are they could have kept 
their advances. There are times 
when ethical behavior is tan- 
tamount to cheating oneself. 

Not that there is any mention of 
this kind of thing in the standard 





contract. In most cases, if the 
book is not sold, the author keeps 
the advance and the publisher 
writes it off. The catch comes 
when the professional author does 
his next book and discovers that 
old advances are not forgotten. 
Reckonings are made, and one 
way or another—a deduction 
from the new advance and/or 
from royalties—the money is re- 
paid. 

There is also the matter of sur- 
vival while writing a book. Most 
advances are under $10,000. The 
average for a first novel runs be- 
tween $3,000 and $5,000. Clear- 
ly, publishers do not view them- 
selves as financial mainstays of 
their authors, a state of affairs that 
has forced writers to resort to 
other measures. Warren Hinckle, 
author of Jf You Have a Lemon, 
Make Lemonade, is developing 
and perfecting the double-book 
system. Hinckle was two years 
late with Lemonade. **1 had a 
$25,000 contract, and Putnam 
was getting nervous. It was a very 
long book, and less than half of it 
was done. ‘Give us the end of the 
book and we’ ll give you the rest of 
the advance’ ($5,000), they said. 
I wrote the end—about 40 
pages—and they sent the 
$5,000.’ Putnam was so pleased 
they neglected to notice that the 
core of the book was missing— 
about 240 pages focusing on 
Ramparts magazine. ‘‘It took me 

















another eight months to finish it,” 
said Hinckle, for whom the 
$5,000 was not sufficient and 
who somehow found time in the 
middle of the project to do another 
book, about a man who escaped 
from a Mexican jail in a helicop- 
ter. ‘‘It was signed, paid for and 
finished before Lemonade. You 
have to use one book to write 
another.” 

Marvin Kitman, humorist, 
Newsday television critic and au- 
thor of George Washington’s Ex- 
pense Accounts (and possibly of 
the ever-forthcoming The Making 
of the President, 1789), is plan- 
ning to ask for the federal 
minimum wage ($2.30 an hour) in 
his next contract. Kitman has 
been working on his opus since 
1967. He started with a $7,500 
contract and an advance of 
$3,750. ‘‘Simon & Schuster ex- 
pected me to do the research on 
$3,750—the whole campaign, 
following the candidates around. 
They started getting nervous in 
1969.’ Kitman offered them a 
part of the book instead of the 
whole, and in 1970 George 
Washington's Expense Account 
was published as payment for his 
original contract. He then signed 
a new improved contract for 
1789, this time for $15,000, and 
continued his research. ‘*They’re 
getting restless again and starting 
to ask for their money back. I 


Nora Ephron 

Repaid long-outstanding $14,000 
to Viking with check from 
Knopf. 





think that’s a vote of no confi- 
dence in me. Is it my fault that I’m 
a slow researcher? In my first con- 
tract I had to do so much outside 
work just to live, a collection of 
my pieces came out at the same 
time as the George Washington 
book.” 

For all their canniness and 
bravado, neither Hinckle nor 
Kitman can hold a candie to Brian 
O’ Dougherty, an author and artist 
of considerable reputation, whose 
credits include: former art critic of 
The New York Times, former 
editor of Art in America, author of 
the influential Object and Idea 
(among other books), presently a 
senior Official of the National En- 
dowment for the Arts and a suc- 
cessful artist working under the 
name of Patrick Ireland. 
O’Dougherty/Ireland had taken 
$1,500 of Praeger’s money to 
write Art in America Since 1945, 


about 60 pages of which he had 


written but found unsatisfactory. 
Since then the project had lan- 
guished. Some months ago 
Praeger Books closed down its art 
department, cancelling all con- 
tracts and sending letters to all 
authors with outstanding ad- 
vances, requesting them to return 
the money. Feeling it discourteous 
to return such old, spent money, 
and beyond the reach of Praeger 
by virtue of the statute of limita- 
tions, O’Dougherty carefully re- 
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Joseph Heller 
Knopf paid him a big advance, 
then waited 1] years for Some- 


thing Happened. 
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Did some chapters of astronaut 
book for Farrar Straus years ago. 
No word since. 
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Shana Alexander 

Owes Viking over $100,000 for 
Patty Hearst book. Delivery date 
a year ago. 





read his contract. It called for him 
to produce *‘a book,’ which he 
proceeded to do, carving it out of 
a block of wood and painting it 
white with black lettering. On the 
cover he painted a very careful Ad 
Reinhardt composition taken 
from one of his black-on-black 
works, cross-like bands inside a 
square. “‘If you put an Ad 
Reinhardt on the cover of a 
book,’ said O’Dougherty, *‘it 
would sell about four copies.” 
The work completed, O’Dough- 
erty took it down to face Praeger’s 
lawyers, bringing with him his 
own lawyer, Peter Tufo, and the 
editor of Art Forum magazine, 
John Coplans, to certify that the 
object had a value of at least 
$2,000, the implication being that 
Praeger would be crazy not to take 
it in lieu of the advance. Praeger’s 
lawyer was so impressed that he 
picked up the book and tried to 
open it, but finally decided there 
was no substitute for cash on the 
line, and the contract was settled 
for $700. But Art triumphed in the 
end—a friend of O’Dougherty 
named Joseph Hirschorm who has 
a museum in Washington, D.C., 
bought the object for $2,000 and 
made it part of his avant garde 
collection, where it will eventu- 
ally be exhibited with the docu- 
ments in the case. 

Few authors are able to display 
such panache when faced with the 
prospect of returning an advance. 





In fact, there is a group of late 
people who may never have to. 
Editors will wait for them forever, 
if need be, with scarcely a word 
about money—except perhaps to 
send out another check, a partial 
on the advance. Regardless of the 
due date, the real cut-off point for 
a book takes place not in the con- 
tract but in the editor’s head (and 
the author’s psyche). Authors 
who have a good track record on 
the best-seller list or whose books 
promise prestige, have elongated 
cut-off points. Lesser lights in 
whose book an editor firmly be- 
lieves, also qualify. “‘As long as 
we feel the author is working on it 
and is having problems and we 
want the book, we will wait,’ said 
an editor who has over a million 
dollars out in advances. In pub- 
lishing, as in life, some people are 
more equal than others. 
**Everybody is late,’ says 
agent Candida Donadio, reeling 
off a list of clients: Thomas Pyn- 
chon, Joseph Heller, William 
Gaddis, Mario Puzo. Robert 
Gottlieb, president and editor-in- 
chief of Knopf, waited 11 years 
for Heller to deliver Something 
Happened. *‘It’s in the lap of the 
gods,” says Gottlieb. “‘Real writ- 
ers are artists; you cannot legislate 
them into finishing books.”’ 
Katherine Anne Porter took 20 
years to write Ship of Fools. **We 
may not know where Pynchon is, 
we may not hear from him, but 
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sooner or later something will 
come in,’ says Thomas 
Guinzburg, head of Viking. Ran- 
dom House has been holding the 
hand of William Styron for seven 
years and that of Robert Stewart 
for eight-and-a-half years. 
Stewart’s book was originally 
supposed to be a “‘profile’’ of 
Anna Freud for The New Yorker 
(editor William Shawn is waiting 
for it, too), but the concept shifted 
and expanded until it became the 
first complete history of child 
psychoanalysis. 

The Feminine Mystique, by 
Betty Friedan (a $3,000 advance) 
took six years instead of one. 
Friedan’s latest book, /t Changed 
My Life, for which she got 10 
times the first advance, took 13 
years, and it wasn’t the book orig- 
inally contracted for. ‘I haven't 
done that book,”’ she says. Harold 
Hayes received $2,300 on a 
$3.000 advance from Random 
House for a book about magazine 
editing that was due in 1969. 
Hayes was an editor at Esquire at 
the time, and intended to do the 
book on Sunday afternoons. “I 
am eternally grateful to the for- 
bearance of the publisher,’ he 
said. ‘‘The book is two-thirds 
done.” 

Dutton editor Thomas Cong- 
don VJaws was his) was in the 
same position as some of his au- 
thors. Thirteen years ago Cong- 
don signed a $6,000 contract with 
Simon & Schuster to do an 
ecclesiastical nonfiction detective 
story about events leading up to 
the beatification of Elizabeth Se- 
ton, the first American saint. It 
was a custom-tailored contract. 
Robert Gottlieb, who was then an 
editor at Simon & Schuster, 
worked it out in three steps so that 
Congdon got his entire advance of 
$6,000 whether or not he deli- 
vered the book. Congdon did not 
deliver, and for 10 years there was 
silence. Then, in 1972, he was 
offered a job by Simon & Schus- 
ter. Shortly after tuning it down, 
he received a dunning letter. **I’m 
sure it was a coincidence. The re- 
cession was on, and people were 
looking closely at their books,” 
he said. By that time the statute of 
limitations (six years) had run out 
and legally, he didn’t owe any- 
thing. What to do? Congdon 
found the combination of his 
editorial position and his moral 








qualms to be irresistibly compel- 
ling, and he and Richard Snyder 
arranged for repayment of a per- 
centage of the money. 

Eliot Fremont-Smith, Village 
Voice book editor, has owed Ran- 
dom House approximately 
$4,000 on a two-book con- 
tract—works of fiction and criti- 
cism—since about 1968. ‘‘It 
could be a little more or a little 
less,’ he said. *‘It was a long time 
ago.’ Somewhere along 1970 or 
so, when time was running out, he 
offered to work out a system of 
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Cazzie Russell 
Owes Lippingcott $3,750. Debt 
outstanding several years. Says 
he’ ll repay. 


after the Press folded), which 
lifted it from a magazine article in 
Der Spiegel. ‘*! thought it an of- 
fensive title,’ he says. Lecky, 
who has written about 100 manus- 
cript pages, postponed work on 
the book ‘‘because of the Water- 
gate situation. I knew Graham 
was involved in Watergate in 
some way but I didn’t know how, 
so I decided to hold up on the 
book until the bits and pieces 
came out. That took a good six to 
eight months.’ Now he doesn’t 
have time to finish it. **] agreed to 
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Owes book to Simon & Schuster. 
Contract is ancient. 





time payments, but his editor, 
James Silberman (who recently 
became head of Hampshire Press, 
a subsidiary of Simon & Schus- 
ter), preferred the books to the 
money. Editors usually do. If 
you’ re still interested in doing the 
books, keep the money, advised 
Silberman. Fremont-Smith is still 
interested. 

After two years of not hearing a 
word, the Rev. Robert Lecky, a 
fundraiser for the Lilly Endow- 
ment in Indianapolis, received a 
lawyer’s letter from Harper & 
Row asking for the return of 
$8.000 on a $10,000 contract. 
The book is a biography of Billy 
Graham entitled God’s Machine 
Gun. Lecky disclaims all credit 
for the title, attributing it to 
Harper’s Magazine Press (Harper 
& Row took over the contract 





pay the money back. Ill pay it in 
installments,” he says. *‘Harper 
& Row has been very gracious.” 
Letters concerning an advance 
of $3,750 have been going back 
and forth for several years be- 
tween basketball star Cazzie Rus- 
sell’s agent and Lippincott. 
‘*There’s no difference of opinion 
on the merits,” says Edward Bur- 
lingame, Lippincott’s editor-in- 
chief. ‘‘They say they'll return 
the money.” They just haven't 
gotten around to it. Sheiley Win- 
ters hasn’t gotten around to it, 
either. Winters signed with Lip- 
pincott for $5,000 over four years 
ago to do her autobiography. 
Lippincott is still waiting. Knopf 
may have gotten rooked on a 
multi-book contract with chess 
expert Shelby Lyman. Lyman be- 
came an instant celebrity during 





the Bobby Fischer-Boris Spassky 
match, for which he was 
WNET-TV’s commentator. ‘‘I 
don’t want to comment on that at 
all”’ says Lyman. Orson Welles 
has an ancient contract with 
Simon & Schuster that is molder- 
ing away in the files, and a book 
on decadence (a $4,000 advance) 
will never be written by Taylor 
Branch. Also lost to posterity is 
Richard Reeves’ biography of 
John Lindsay, contracted with 
Harper & Row in 1966 and sealed 
with a $9,000 advance. Reeves 
never delivered, but Old Faces of 
1976, a collection of pieces, fi- 
nally settled the contract. 

Jessica Mitford’s book on her 
experience with the McCarthy 
committee is late. Tom Wolfe’s 
long-awaited opus on the as- 
tronauts is late. Emest Gann’s au- 
tobiography is late, and so is 
Book II of The Winds of War, by 
Herman Wouk. Up From Nigger, 
Dick Gregory’s sequel to Nigger, 
announced by Stein & Day for 
publication in the fall of 1975, has 
been rescheduled for December 
1976—tentatively. Terry South- 
em is late. And Truman Capote is 
late. Answered Prayers , Capote’s 
exploration of high society, 
started out in 1968 as a screenplay 
for Twentieth Century Fox that 
was never written, and then 
renegotiated into a multi-book 
contract with Random House. 
Capote has been blocked, and 
Random House has seen as much 
of Answered Prayers as you and I 
have read in Esquire magazine. 

It is expected that a novel or a 
scholarly work may not come in 
for a leisurely decade or so. With 
nonfiction books, being late is 
much more serious. It has less to 
do with time than with timing. 
But even there, as Thomas 
Guinzburg observes, ‘*There’s 
late and there’s very late,’ and no 
one is in a better position to know. 
When Nicola’s restaurant for the 
literati opened last year, 
Guinzburg, one of its early pa- 
trons, was seated at a comer table 
under book jackets of works by 
Nora Ephron and Larry King. 
**‘Damn it to hell,” he said. ‘‘The 
first time I’m in here and look 
where I’m seated. Between the 
two of them they owe me 
$150,000." Asked to verify the 
story, Guinzburg laughed. **Larry 
was there. I kind of expected him 
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to send over a drink under the 
circumstances.” 

The ‘‘circumstances’’ are a 
$172,000 contract for two books, 
one a novel, one a biography of 
Lyndon Johnson, signed in 
January 1974. The LBJ book, a 
lone chapter of which, ** Bringing 
Up Lyndon,’ appeared in the 
Texas Monthly in January 1976, 
has been upstaged by Doris 
Kearns’ book on LBJ, and no- 
body knows when King’s book 
will appear or how interested 
people will be when it does. King 
had one bad year of domestic dif- 
ficulties in which ‘‘things weren’t 
going well,’ but part of the novel 
was turned in last June. ‘‘In order 
to survive in this city, I have to do 
a lot of magazine work,” he says. 
‘What I do is two to three hours a 
day of magazine work, and then 
two to three hours on the novel.”’ 
It looks like a long haul. 

Viking has another timing 
problem in Shana Alexander’s 
book on Patty Hearst, which was 
at least a year late and which 
caused great excitement two years 
ago when the contract was signed. 
(The advance was approximately 
$125,000; Alexander isn’t saying, 
and neither is Guinzburg.) Ban- 
tam bought the paperback rights 
and the Literary Guild took an op- 
tion on the book. Meanwhile, 
Talking Woman, a collection of 
Alexander’s pieces that must have 
taken some time to assemble, has 
been published this fall by De- 
lacorte, and Viking is feeling very 
embarrassed. Three or four other 
Patty Hearst books are coming 
out, and the impact is gone. 

The Alexander book—the 
story of a sensational public event 
told by a famous journalist, a 
book that has large projected 
paperback and book club sales— 
is the kind of package deal that 
has been transforming publishing 
into an arm of the TV-Hollywood 
entertainment industry. Time was 
when a manuscript came in virtu- 
ally complete and the amount of 
the advance was as easily deter- 
mined as the size of an author’s 
reputation. Publishers talked 
more about literature then. Now 
they buy books on the strength of 
an outline and a conversation and 
call up paperback houses for ad- 
vice on the size of the advance. 
Books are chosen according to 
whether the author is good on 














THE SMALL PRINT 


BY EMILY JANE GOODMAN 

Contracts between publishers and authors are 
thoroughly one-sided documents. In favor of the 
publisher. 

Following is an abbreviated composite of 
standard publisher-author contracts, translated, 
clause by clause, into English. Notice that the 
promises, guarantees, warranties, representa- 
tions, are from the author to the publisher. Not 
vice versa. Remember, too, in case you should 
happen to read your contract, that the ‘‘riders’’ 
clauses added to the printed form, are a part of the 
agreement and can be more insidious than the 
fine print. 


AUTHOR’S GRANT 


The Author will prepare and supply a Work (hereinafter 
Work) now entitled _ ; . 
Author grants to Publisher for the full term of copyright availa- 
ble in each country included within the territory covered by this 
Agreement, including renewals and extensions, under any 
copyright laws now or hereafter in force, the sole and exclusive 
right to print, publish, copy and vend the other rights granted 
hereunder by the Author throughout the World, and the Author 
further agrees not to exercise or dispose of any reserved rights, 
nor cause to be published any version of the Work or any similar 
version in such a way as to affect adversely the value of any of 
the rights granted to the Publisher hereunder. 


TRANSLATION: Author gives up to Publisher 
all rights to sell the Work. 


AUTHOR’S WARRANTY 


The Author warrants and represents to Publisher that the 
Work is original; that he is the sole author and proprietor thereof 
and has full power to enter into this Agreement; the Work is not 
in the public domain, has never before been published in whole 
or in part in any form and he has not entered into or become 
subject to any contract, agreement or understanding with re- 
spect thereto other than this Agreement; and, if published, the 
Work will not infringe upon any proprietary right at common 
law, or any statutory copyright, or any other right whatsoever 
that is obscene, libelous, in violation of any right of privacy, or 
otherwise in contravention of law. 


TRANSLATION: The Author is the creator and 
owner of the Work and has the right to sell it to the 
Publisher. 

No one has previously published the Work nor 
has anyone else the right to do so. 

No one else has any copyright or other legal 
rights in the Work. 

No laws of libel, obscenity, privacy have been 
violated. 


PERMISSIONS 


If Author incorporates into the Work any material previously 
published and not in the public domain, he shall procure at his 
expense written authorization satisfactory to Publisher to pub- 
lish it and shall deliver copies of such authorization to Publisher 
with the manuscript. 





Emily Jane Goodman is a New York literary 
lawyer and agent. 


TRANSLATION: Author must obtain at her/his 
expense written permission to use material 
owned by someone else. 


INDEMNIFICATION 


The Author hereby guarantees that he will, at his own ex- 
pense, protect and defend said Work from any claims that it 
infringes any copyright or contains any injurious or libelous 
matter, and indemnify and hold the Publisher harmless from all 
damages, costs, and expenses, including attorney’s fees paid or 
incurred, arising by reason of any infringement or claim that 
said Work infringes any copyright, or contains any injurious or 
libelous matter or arising out of any breach of the warranties 
contained herein. 

The Publisher will have the right, upon the assertion of any 
claim or demand or the commencement of any action or pro- 
ceeding charging a violation of the Author’s representations 
and warranties herein, to withhold any payments of royalties or 
other earnings to the Author hereunder to the extent reasonably 
necessary to conduct the defense thereof and to satisfy any 
liability therein. 


TRANSLATION: If any legal claims or lawsuits 
arise, the responsibility to any third person is the 
Author’s. In addition, the Author must reimburse 
the Publisher for any loss, including its attorney’s 
fees. If any claim is made, Publisher may with- 
hold Author’s money and apply to legal costs. 


MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 


The Author agrees to deliver an original and one duplicate of 
the final typewritten manuscript in English, and in revised 
content and form satisfactory to the Publisher, of approximately 

______ words, and all illustrations and graphic material as may 
be mutually agreed upon as necessary to the completion of the 
manuscript, on or before 

The Author shall also deliver to Publisher an index, if re- 
quired by Publisher. If Author fails to supply such index, 
Publisher may obtain it and charge the expense thereof against 
Author’s earnings hereunder. 

It is understood that all indexes, illustrative and graphic 
material are considered a part of the Work and that all rights and 
warranties granted and indemnities made to Publisher hereun- 
der apply to use of such material. 


TRANSLATION: Author must deliver two 
copies of completed work: manuscript of 
specified length, graphics, index, on specified 
date. For repercussions in case of failure to do so 
see ‘‘Author’s Default. 


AUTHOR’S DEFAULT 

In the event of Author's default with regard to the timeliness 
and quality of the manuscript to be delivered, Publisher may, at 
its option, any time prior to actual publication of the Work, 
terminate this Agreement without prejudice to any other re- 
medy. Any monies paid to Author as advance royalties or 
otherwise shall be returned to Publisher on demand if said 
copies are not delivered as provided hereunder. 


TRANSLATION: If an acceptable manuscript is 
not delivered on time, Publisher can, any time 
before publication, terminate contract, bring 
lawsuits, recover advance paid and make no fu- 
ture payments. 


EDITING 


Publisher reserves the right to edit and revise the text and 
illustrations of the Work prior to first publication or to any 
subsequent printing, and to make the manuscript of said Work 
conform to its standard style in punctuation, spelling, capitali- 
zation and usage. 











TRANSLATION:Publisher has right to edit the 
Work in terms of style and content. 


ADVANCE 


Publisher shall pay to Author, or his duly authorized rep- 
resentative, an advance against royalties which shall be 
charged against Author’s earnings under this Agreement. Said 
advance shall be paid as follows: 

$%x on execution of this Agreement 

$%x on delivery of % manuscript 

$%x on acceptance of complete satisfactory manuscript 


TRANSLATION: The advance against royalty 
income is paid (minus 10 per cent to agent): one 
quarter when Agreement is signed, one juarter 
when Work is half-finished, one half on Pub- 
lisher’s acceptance of manuscript. 


ROYALTIES 


Publisher shall pay to Author on all copies of the trade edition 
sold by Publisher in the U.S.A. royalties as follows based on 
the retail price as fixed by Publisher in its discretion, exclusive 
of returns: 

10% on the first 5000 copies 

12%% on the next 5000 copies 

15% thereafter. 


TRANSLATION: Hypothetical: Book is priced 
at $10. There was a $5,000 advance. 5,000 books 
must be sold for the advance to be ‘‘earned out”’ 
and any royalties to be due. (10% of $10 = $1 x 
5000 = advance). So, royalties begin with copy 
5,0001 at 12%%, going to 15% on copies after 
10,000. 


ACCOUNTING STATEMENTS 


For four years following publication, the Publisher agrees to 
submit on April | semi-annual statements of sales as of De- 
cember 31 and on October | semi-annual statements of sales as 
of June 30, and to pay to the Author the amounts due the Author 
thirty (30) days later (May | and November 1). After four years, 
the Publisher reserves the right to render annual statements as 
of December 31 on April 1, should the sale of the Work be less 
than two hundred (200) copies per year. Whenever the annual 
sales fall below fifty (50) copies, and after notification of the 
fact to the Author, no accounting will be made until the next 
annual settlement date after such sales aggregate fifty (50) 
copies. In rendering any statement of sales and royalties, the 
Publisher will have the right to withhold a reasonable reserve 
against returns of copies of the Work. Publisher may set up a 
reserve of 15% of the earnings due the Author to provide for 
returns. 


TRANSLATION: The Publisher may hold the 


Author’s money (without interest) for six months 
or more. 


EXAMINATION OF ACCOUNTS 


The Author or his duly authorized representatives shall have 
the right upon written request to examine the records of the 
Publisher insofar as they relate to the Work; such examination 
shall be at the cost of the Author unless errors of accounting 
amounting to 5% or more of the total sum paid to the Author 
shall be found to his disadvantage, in which case the cost shall 
be borne by the Publisher. 


TRANSLATION: Author can inspect book- 
keeping records at his/her expense. (Publisher's 
royalty statements are notoriously incomprehen- 
sible.) 


PUBLICATION 
Publisher shall publish the Work at its own expense in the 
style and manner and at the price it shall deem best suited to its 
sale. 
TRANSLATION: Publisher agrees to publish 
the Work, reserving all decisions to itself. 


SUBSIDIARY RIGHTS, REPRINT, 
SERIALIZATION 

Author grants to Publisher the sole and exclusive right to sell 
to other publishers, the nght to publish a reprint edition of the 
Work. Publisher shall pay to Author 50% of the proceeds of 
such sales. Author grants to Publisher the sole and exclusive 
right to sell the Work or parts of it for publication in serial form 
in newspapers or periodicals before publication in book form. 
Publisher shall pay to Author 90% of the net proceeds of such 
sales. Author grants to Publisher the sale and exclusive right to 
sell the Work for publication in newspapers or periodicals after 
publication in book form and for which Publisher shall pay 
Author 50% of the net proceeds of such sales. 
TRANSLATION: The Publisher sells the 
paperback rights, sharing the proceeds 50-50. 
Warning: This means after advance against royal- 
ties has been earned out. Hypothetical: An ad- 
vance is $5,000. The advance has been *‘earned 
out’’ through book sales. The paperback rights 
have been sold for $20,000. Publisher keeps 
$5,000 off the top, reimbursing itself for the 
advance, and then divides remainder with Au- 
thor. Author receives $7,500—-agent fee of 10% 
= $6,250. 

Proceeds of magazine rights sold are divided 
according to the percentage stated, again, after 
advance has been earned out. 

If advance is not earned out, Author’s share 
(though not Publisher’s) is applied to reimburse 
Publisher for advance. Most contracts also cover 
rights to movies, TV, radio, book clubs, etc. 


OPTIONS 


Author hereby agrees that Publisher shall have the first 
option to publish Author's next full-length book, on the same 
terms of this Agreement, with the exception that the Author's 
advance and rate of royalty on the regular trade editions will be 
open to negotiation based on sale of the preceding Work and on 
such other circumstances as may be properly considered, the 
settlement of which terms will be fair and reasonable. This 
option will lapse if not exercised on the above-mentioned next 
book-length Work, provided said book is accepted within 
twenty-four (24) months by another American publisher. 


TRANSLATION: Author makes a commitment 
that this Publisher will have right to accept or 
refuse Author’s next book before any other pub- 
lisher. Publisher makes no commitments. 


WHOLE AGREEMENT 


This Agreement contains the whole understanding of the 
parties, supercedes all previous oral or written representations 
or agreements, and may not be changed, modified, or dis- 
charged orally. Any modification, change or discharge of this 
Agreement must be in writing and signed by Publisher and 
Author. 


TRANSLATION: If it’s not on the pages of this 
Agreement, forget it. 
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television, the object being a spot 
on the**Today Show, ** the biggest 
bookseller in the business. **The 
industry is geared to the large ad- 
vance,’ says Thomas Guinzburg. 
**It’s a safer advance; it has more 
of a chance of returning its in- 
vestment rapidly.’ Subsidiary 
rights are more likely with a large 
advance; and having spent the 
money, publishers will spend 
more for advertising and promo- 
tion, to protect their investment. 
The conglomerates have poured 
money into mass paperbacks, 
enabling them to bid astronomical 
prices for a book ($600,000 to 
$800,000 is not extraordinary), 
recognizing that a copyright can 
be the start of something big—a 
jackpot like Jaws or The Exorcist. 
Irving Lazar, who made the 
original Capote-Fox-Answered 
Prayers deal and negotiated 
Shana Alexander’s Patty Hearst 
package, spends more time in his 
California than in kis New York 
office. Judith Exner’s book of 
revelations is a Scott Meredith 
package. David Obst, an imagina- 
tive loner, thinks up ideas and puts 
them together with people like 
Julie Nixon Eisenhower, whose 
name alone is capable of generat- 
ing money. 

In this greedy unliterary at- 
mosphere, a celebrated nonwriter 
like John Dean of Watergate fame 
can command a $250,000 ad- 
vance while a professional writer 
like Taylor Branch, who for 
$20,000 doctored Dean’s book, 
Blind Ambition, can lose his shirt. 
Branch almost went under trying 
to write a book on Cuba and the 
CIA for Harper’s Magazine Press 
(which did go under before the 
contract was filled). Branch and 
George Crile III got a $6,000 ad- 
vance which divided down to 
$1,500 apiece, the rest going to 
Cuban-CIA agents, dozens of 
whom lined up to lie on Branch’s 
couch to confess into his tape re- 
corder. ‘‘We had 500 hours to 
transcribe—overwhelming ex- 
penses,”’ said Branch. ‘“‘I spent 
$5,000 of my money. They cut my 
phone off and took my American 
Express card away.’ No journalist 
can survive without his ticket to 
civilized life, his American Ex- 
press card, so Branch did the 
Dean book. Until he got paid he 
survived as a salaried employee at 
Harper’s, writing magazine 
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pieces with Crile, but the 
magazine started having financial 
problems, too, and could only 
keep one of them full-time. 
Branch went over to Esquire, the 
Press (which was owned by the 
magazine) folded and Crile took 
the book to Doubleday. **We are 
still negotiating with it, but I can't 
afford it anymore,” says Branch. 
**T will sell George my interest.” 

Samuel Dash, chief counsel to 
Senator Ervin’s Judiciary Com- 
mittee, was also caught up in the 
hustle for best-selling Watergate 
books. Dash’s book, Chief Coun- 
sel, a behind-the-scenes story of 
the workings of the committee, 
was published by Random House 
this fall, but it started out at Mac- 
millan in the late spring of 1974 
with a $50,000 contract and a 
$25,000 advance, to be finished 
at the end of November 1974. 
Dash crossed out the time limit in 
the contract. “‘I never took that 
seriously,” he said. ‘I thought in 
terms of a draft by the end of fall. 
They wanted a book in three 
months. This was unreasonable.” 

Dash submitted 800 to 1,000 
rough pages to Macmillan in the 
fall. *‘I thought of it in terms of 
clay that I was going to reshape 
and remold, and | thought it 
would take me a year,” he said. 
Macmillan apparently thought 
more in terms of a paper shredder. 
Dash’s agent, David Obst, 
sounded out various journalists to 
do a quick rewrite job, which 
made Dash and his wife, Sara, 
who is also his business manager, 
very unhappy. ‘‘They wanted a 
fast, sensational book,’’ said Sara 
Dash. **Sam is a dignified lawyer. 
He wanted a book that would be 
respected by his brethren at the 
bar.” After signing with Random 
House, Dash gave back the 
$25,000—with second thoughts. 
**] think there’s a nice legal ques- 
tion about that. My emotional 
makeup is such that if I got into 
that kind of involvement with 
them I wouldn’t be able to write 
the book.”’ 

After his Watergate role, keep- 
ing the money would have looked 
very peculiar, to say the least. 
Macmillan is one of the houses, 
like Putnam, that has a reputation 
for playing rough with its authors. 
The clause governing Dash’s situ- 
ation states that if the manuscript 
is sold elsewhere, “‘the Author 








shall thereupon return or cause to 
be returned to the Publisher all 
monies that shali have been ad- 
vanced to the Author.” It is a 
clause that a great many profes- 
sional authors consider unfair, the 
idea being that an author who has 
completed a publishable manu- 
script should keep the advance. 
The concept, together with one 
concerning the acceptability of a 
manuscript, is presently being 
questioned in the courtroom by 
Joseph Hayes, who is perhaps 


Dick Gregory 

Sequel to Nigger more than a year 
overdue. Stein & Day set pub date 
in 1975, 


$11,250 to come on completion of 
a satisfactory manuscript. He 
produced one that was unsatisfac- 
tory to Random House. Two 
editors, Nan Talese (who has 
since moved to Simon & Schus- 
ter) and Joseph Fox, wanted him 
to change the voice of the book 
from a first-person 12-year-old to 
a third-person adult. Hotchner re- 
fused, saying that such a change 
would have meant another book 
entirely, and the second $11,250 
was not forthcoming. He then 


Jack Mitchell 


A.E. Hotchner 

Random House suing him for re- 
turn of $11,250, invoking ‘‘unsat- 
isfactory”’ clause. 





best known for The Desperate 
Hours (Putnam v. Hayes), and by 
A.E. Hotchner (Random House v. 
Hutchner), who recently emerged 
$125,000 richer from a libel suit 
he brought against Doubleday for 
publishing a defamatory descrip- 
tion of him in a book, Hemingway 
in Spain, by Jose Luis Castillo- 
Puche, a Spanish journalist. Both 
authors are being sued for violat- 
ing the ‘‘unsatisfactory”’ clause in 
their contract. The clause gives 
the publisher the right to reject a 
manuscript if it is ‘‘unsatisfactory 
in form and content”’ but does not 
define ‘‘unsatisfactory.’’ 

The A.E. Hotchner case started 
three years ago. Hotchner had an 
$11,250 advance and another 





took the manuscript to Harper & 
Row, which found it quite satis- 
factory and bought it, giving him 
a $10,000 advance and publishing 
it under the title King of the Hill. 
Hotchner kept the first advance, 
claiming that the manuscript was 
delivered in conformity with the 
contract. “‘They knew they were 
getting a 12-year-old narrator,’ he 
said. ‘‘If a publisher intends to 
retum a manuscript on whim, it 
should be in the contract.” He is 
also counter-claiming for the sec- 
ond part of the advance. It is 
**custom and usage,” he says, that 
when ‘‘an established profes- 
sional writer submits his manu- 
script on time, and has executed it 
in a manner compatible with his 





established competence, the total 
advance contracted for will be 
payable to the writer”’ Random 
House is standing pat on its *‘un- 
satisfactory’’ clause, but Hotch- 
ner also filed an interrogatory, 
striking at the individual—and 
therefore discriminatory—treat- 
ment of authors in publishing. 
The interrogatory asks that Ran- 
dom House present its files on all 
writers whose manuscripts had 
been rejected as unsatisfactory in 
the past five years. Did they all 
give back their advance? If not, 
did Random House sue them? If 
not, why is Hotchner being sued? 
The case hangs there, as of this 
writing. 

Putnam v. Hayes was brought 
earlier this year. The Putnam con- 
tract states that the manuscript has 
to be satisfactory ‘‘in character, 
content and form’’; it also con- 
‘ains the usual clause that if the 
book is sold to another publisher, 
Joseph Hayes will return the ad- 
vance ‘‘out of the first payments 
made to the author ...” (Other 
contracts are less specific on how 
publishers will be repaid but just 
as definite that they expect to be.) 
Hayes and Putnam signed a 
$90,000 two-book contract in 
November, 1972, calling for the 
delivery of two novels within two 
years. One of them, The Long 
Dark Night, was duly written and 
published. The second one, Mis- 
sing and Presumed Dead, for 
which Hayes had received an ad- 
vance of $33,750, ran into trou- 
ble. The book was unsatisfactory 
to Putnam, which terminated the 
contract in writing and told Hayes 
to sell the book elsewhere and re- 
turn the money. Hayes sold the 
book to New American Library 
and didn’t return the money. Put- 
nam has begun attachment pro- 
ceedings, and it’s Hayes’ move. 

Norman Podhoretz may have 
had the right idea after all. Better 
to lose the thing you love than to 
be pursued by debts and demand- 
ing letters, to face the hazards of 
chancery, to be consumed with 
guilt over a book that will never 
be written and worry about whom 
you're going to run into in res- 
taurants. But better still to change 
the contract to make allowances 
for the blocks and other misad- 
ventures of authorhood, and the 
economic realities of writing a 
book. & 











THE KEY TO 
NEW YORK 
FOR 25¢ A WEEK. 


How do you get to know New York? 

Who'll tell you the difference between what 
the politicians want you to know and the facts — 
about budget problems, taxes, the health-care 
crisis, and welfare reform? 

Where can you discover a sensational bargain 
— before you spend your cash for a ripoff? 

How do you decide which is the best movie, 
show, or concert — before you buy your tickets? 

The best way to come out ahead is to find 
someone who really knows New York — and 
that’s us. New York Magazine. 

We've got writers like Nick Pileggi unraveling 
alliances and confrontations in City Hall and 
Albany; we've got crack investigative reporters 
like Jon Bradshaw, who went to Arizona to dig 
out the truth about the death of Don Bolles, the 


reporter who knew too much; we've got Richard 
Reeves covering — and uncovering — Wash- 
ington. 

We've got Gail Sheehy explaining the “Sexual 
Diamond.” Tom Wolfe on the “Me” Decade, 
Aaron Latham, Norman Mailer, Herman Kahn. 
And Dan Dorfman checking out the world of 
big business and money; William Flanagan 
minding “Your Own Business” with insights into 
protecting your personal wealth, health, safety, 
and security. 

And to help you get the most for your dollar, 
we've got people who know New York like no- 
body else: Gael Greene to tell you where to get 
a great meal when you want to splurge; Milton 
Glaser and Gertrude’ Snyder to guide you to a 
restaurant when you're budgeting: and Ellen 


Stern to find you each week’s “Best Bets,” 
recommendations of unique events and places. 

New York can open those locked doors that 
lead to information, ideas, and bargains because 
we know this town. And if you read New York, 
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regular subscription rate of 35¢ a copy (or the 
higher newsstand price), you can get New York 
delivered to your home for just 25¢ a week. 
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New York .. . and why people who read New 
York live better. 
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CAN WENNER BE 
A WINNER IN 
THE BIG TOWN? 





Rolling Stone Leaves Its Heart in San Francisco; 
Moves Its Brains To New York 





‘Jann told Felker he could have everything east of the Hudson. . .”’ 





BY JANE PERLEZ 

Tony Podesta, who once served as Gene McCarthy’s top advance 
man, sits at a smart steel and glass table positioned in the hallway just 
outside the New York office of Joe Armstrong, publisher of Rolling 
Stone. His bulk squeezed into a fake Marcel Breuer chair, Podesta is 
poring over a mass of brochures on Manhattan real estate and lists of 
architects. Tony Podesta is playing advance man again, this time with 
a bigger budget than he ever had when he set out to beat LBJ in 1968, 
but once again in the service of an outsider mounting a challenge to 
the big guys. 

Tony is advancing Jann Wenner’s move to New York City—the 
shift of Wenner’s Rolling Stone publishing headquarters from its San 
Francisco birthplace to center ring in the media circus. Podesta is 
hunting for 25,000 square feet of midtown office space, he’s looking 
for people to design and renovate whatever he finds and he’s trying to 
arrange apartment, condo and co-op deals for the 40 people in the San 
Francisco office who will be transplanted to Manhattan. The move is 
going to cost somewhere from a quarter of a million to $3 million, 
according to Joe Armstrong, and it’s rapidly shifting in the direction 
of the latter figure. It’s also taking longer than expected. Originally 
the big Welcome-to-New York party was scheduled for January. Now 
it looks like March. 

While Podesta is trying to make a deal for office space, Joe 
Armstrong’s receptionist is trying to make a deal for a waterfall. 
‘*Michael, I want a waterfall for a week,” she’s saying urgently into 
the phone. ‘‘I want to rent it for a week and I want to buy the flowers 
outright.”’ 

You see, there’s a party next week to celebrate Joe Armstrong’s 
third year in charge of Rolling Stone’s New York office, mainly a 
music business outpost when Armstrong took over, now a thriving 
business center and soon the command center for the whole empire. 

The receptionist is having problems with the flower market 
operator who rents the waterfalls. She wants it all for under $200. He 
says no. She consults Joe and returns with a command decision. 
‘*Michael, the flowers are no longer an element in our discussion.’’ 
They talk waterfall prices. ‘‘A $160 waterfall versus a $750 waterfall? 
Give us the $160.” 

Several hours later the waterfall arrives. It resembles an artificial 
grotto, the kind that comes with cheap Italian restaurants. After a 
week of living with it in Armstrong’s office—the pump broke on the 
first one and a replacement was ordered—Armstrong’s receptionist 
pronounced it the ‘‘corporate urinal.’’ 








Jane Perlez writes on politics and the media for the New York Post. 





The fuss over Joe Armstrong’s waterfall is indicative of how much 
Armstrong has made himself and his New York office a power center 
in the Rolling Stone operation. No longer is Rolling Stone just Jann 
Wenner, it’s Jann Wenner and Joe Armstrong. A tall, lanky University 
of Texas law graduate who calls himself *‘chief operating officer’’ of 
the company, Armstrong was not yet 30 when, three-and-a-half years 
ago, he got a call from Jann Wenner. Armstrong was then advertising 
director of Family Weekly, a national Sunday supplement, a job he 
landed after a stint on Wall Street. Armstrong was also a friend of a 
man named Whit Hobb,a promotion consultant for The New Yorker. It 
was Hobb who sold Wenner on Armstrong. 

Not long before, Wenner had been chastened by a brush with 
bankruptcy, only to be saved by millionaire investor Max Palevsky. 
Wenner was looking to Hobb for advice. After lunch at the Algon- 
quin, Wenner asked what he should do. ‘‘I said there were 16 things,’ 
recalls Hobb. ‘‘Number one on the list was to hire Joe Armstrong.” 
Number two was to establish advertising headquarters in New York 
and go after the agencies in a ‘“‘very professional way.” 

Armstrong is nothing if not professional. Since he took over, 
Rolling Stone’s advertising billings have tripled; he diversified the 
mix of ads from mainly music business to post-counter-culture con- 
sumer items like tequila, wine, cigarettes and automobiles. At the 
same time, Wenner was diversifying the editorial content of the 
magazine, filling it with big-time New York literary celebs like 
Capote, Wolfe, Mailer and Warhol, in addition to such stars as Hunter 
Thompson and Tim Crouse, whom he developed on his own. 

About two years ago, both Armstrong and Wenner—inde- 
pendently, each says—began entertaining the notion of moving the 
magazine to the city that was providing most of its money and talent. 
Obviously this was no light matter for a magazine that owed its 
character and authenticity to its San Francisco roots, whose rock 
writers constantly celebrated ‘‘getting back to roots’’ and which, in 
fact, last year celebrated the tenth anniversary of San Francisco’s 
summer of love with a big special issue filled with loving nostalgia for 
the scene that gave birth to the magazine. So strong was the 
magazine’s attachment to the city that Wenner and Armstrong say 
they couldn’t bring themselves to speak out loud to each other about 
the idea of moving until the spring of 1976. After that, however, 
things moved fast. 

In 1976, Wenner and Armstrong assembled the heavies on Hilton 
Head Island off the coast of South Carolina. Among those gathered 
were associate publisher and influential Washington figure Ann 
Wexler, art director Roger Black, advertising director Donald Walsh 
and senior editor Paul Scanlon. In the past, they had communed at 
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Rolling Stone’s no longer just Wenner — it's Wenner (left) and 
Armstrong. 





Esalen, in Aspen and in the California wine country. The plush 
corporate comfort of Hilton Head was a reminder that the move from 
the West Coast had already been accomplished spiritually. 

Wenner recalls the meeting of the East and West Coast staffs in 
glowing West Coast terms: ‘‘It was such a high. People who had 
occasionally met each other were saying, ‘I really like this person; ‘I 
really like that person.’ ’’ They all agreed it was the right thing to do, to 
move in together in Manhattan. Sort of like a $10 million commune. 

Symbolic as the Hilton Head setting was, it’s misleading to attrib- 
ute the move to Armstrong’s growing influence or little business 
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details like a $150,000 saving on coast-to-coast phone bills. Because 
more than anything else, it was a very personal decision by Wenner, 
one of the few publishers with the freedom and control to just up and 
move his magazine when he decides he wants a change of scene. 

The bottom line on the move, many of his staff and friends feel, 
was Wenner’s desire to live in New York. Perched on the back of his 
fake Marcel Breuer chair in his pokey fourth-floor office (Armstrong 
has grander quarters on the fifth), Wenner finally does admit, **Sure, 
my wanting to be here has a lot to do with it.’ And his wife Janie 
wanted to move, too. Like Jann, Janie also turned 30 last January, and 
like Jann, she too was born in New York. They’ ve been commuting to 
New York, separately and together, for the last two years, with the 
same ease and frequency that San Franciscans take the ferry to 
Sausalito. They're selling their San Francisco house, and nine months 
ago bought a duplex in the East 60s. *‘A beautiful home, a country 
house,”’ says one adoring friend. 

The Wenners—it even sounds right for The New York Times 
Family/Style page—are likely candidates for New York’s celebrated 
couple of 1977. Jann resists. “I can see it’s going to be increasingly 
difficult to keep my private life to myself?” he says with his frenetic 
charm that often borders on rudeness. **I’m going to get a place in the 
country. I just don’t wish to be an entertainer or a politician. I want to 
have a little sanity. You have to work hard at that in a position with 
high visibility.” Another dart of despair: **I just intend to have my life, 
a happy life, a job I really enjoy and my own family, which I love.” 

The modesty is an ingenuous adjunct to a well-developed sense of 
self-importance. Wenner thinks making New York the seat of Rolling 
Stone is **good for the city. Not for the 40 people we'll bring or the 10 
jobs we might create, but psychologically.’ The power profile is not 
lost on the staff. Dave Marsh, the young New York music editor, 
speaks with positive awe: *‘If that’s all I did, bring down the Secretary 
of Agriculture, I'd be pleased.’’ Says another impressed staffer: **It’s 
a coming magazine, we're gaining a lot of power. I can tell it from the 
quickness of the call-backs. I called Nelson Rockefeller (for a Rolling 
Stone book project) and got a call-back in half an hour.’ 

Already the Wenners are being wined and dined by the hippest 
hosts and hostesses in the city. They are way up there on the *‘A’”’ lists 
of what Women’s Wear Daily calls the Professional Party People. 
although Wenner himself claims to have outdone the best of the 
party-givers with his notorious overstuffed party for Jimmy Carter’s 
staff at Automation House during the Democratic convention. Con- 
sider this bit of jousting between Wenner and New York’s class 
publicist and party-giver Bobby Zarem at a trendy Central Park South 
party. According to 7arem,*‘Jann said to me,‘ You know, Bobby,I put 
on the year’s big event in New York.’ ’’ Coolly Zarem replied: ‘*I was 
in Europe that night.Who’s in New York when the temperature is 97?”” 

Next year Wenner intends to surpass Automation House. His own 
promotion man, Whit Hobb, (who does the same thing for The New 
Yorker) promises that the magazine’s New York arrival will not be 
**unannounced.”’ There will be a special triumphant advertising cam- 
paign and Wenner is sounding out themes for his launching party. He’s 
considering Tony Bennett (*‘I Left My Heart In San Francisco’’) as 
the entertainer, thinks he might get in the very socially acceptable Mr. 
Babbington as the caterer and maybe he’ll fly in some sour dough. Joe 
Armstrong has made inquiries about staging the spectacular at that 
jewel of transcendental schlock, Tavern on the Green. 

Wenner is persona grata at Elaine’s—‘*Don’t underestimate him”’ 
says the literary-saloon keeper, renowned for her particular sense of 
discernment. Armstrong chose the place for a promotional party for 
the Avedon issue. And as a mark of anticipation, it’s part of the game 
at Elaine’s to set up Wenner against Clay Felker. 

The prospective Wenner-Felker match has been a subject of specu- 
lation since Felker took over The Village Voice and threatened to 
challenge Wenner’s monopoly on the lucrative hip-young-adult mar- 
ket. There’s an apocryphal story about a Wenner-Felker meeting some 
time ago in which Felker offered to divide up the country with Wenner 
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into east and west co-prosperity 
spheres. ‘‘Okay,’ Wenner said, 
according to the story. ‘‘You can 
have Manhattan and everything 
east of the Hudson. I'll take ev- 
erything west of it.”’ 

Now Wenner has moved into 
Manhattan. It comes at a time 
when Felker’s first attempt to 
challenge Rolling Stone nation- 
ally—a biweekly national edition 
of the Voice —folded after taking 
a considerable loss in its brief life- 
time. Meanwhile, however, 
Felker has opened up business in 
California with New West. 

‘*Felker and Wenner—each 
would like to be the other,’ says 
John Walsh, the former Newsday 
reporter and sports editor who 
professionalized Stone’s editing 
routine during a stint in San Fran- 
cisco as senior editor. ‘‘Wenner 
would like to have Felker’s 
money, Felker would like to have 
Wenner’s prestige,’ Walsh says. 

It can get complicated, the in- 
tricacies of this supposed rivalry. 
Machiavellian motives are read 
into Felker running an excerpt of 
John Dean’s Blind Ambition be- 
fore Wenner came out with 
Dean’s version of the Republican 
convention. (“John has his rea- 
sons for not naming Butz and I 
agreed with him,’ is Wenner’s 
explanation of why the Agricul- 
ture Secretary remained an 
anonymous cabinet member in 
Rolling Stone. Dean has told in- 
terviewers he made a ‘‘journalis- 
tic decision’ not to name Butz.) 

Then the purveyors of office 
politics read machinations into 
Felker hiring away for The Vil- 
lage Voice (at the behest of former 
Voice editor Tom Morgan) Mari- 
anne Partridge, Rolling Stone’s 
New York editor. Nothing to do 
with power play, says Morgan. 

Wenner has a coy, underdog ar- 
rogance about the rivalry with 
Felker. ‘‘He sees it as competi- 
tion,’ he says of Felker. *‘But 
we’re not running a local maga- 
zine. He’s running three local 
magazines. He does a very good 
job.” The Felker publications he 
classifies as ‘‘more advertising 
vehicles. I think that’s how Clay 
put them together ... and very 
well. We advertise in New York 
magazine. It’s a good place to ad- 
vertise.”’ 

There will, however, be com- 
petition for writers, says Wenner. 








Unabashedly, he is going after ' and the two discussed for several 


names. He _ bought Lillian 
Hellman’s effort on Rosalynn 
Carter after it was rejected by The 
New York Times Magazine and 
New Times. He has reportedly 
asked David Eisenhower to write. 
*‘On something easy—sports,”’ 
says one insider. 

Many observers, even when 
they are not pérsonal fans of 
Wenner, call his instincts *‘bril- 
liant.’ He got the Patty Hearst 
story, he got Tom Wolfe’s work on 
the astronauts, he has encouraged 
Tim Crouse, let Hunter Thomp- 
son have his head and molded 
photographer Annie Leibovitz. 
All he wants now is for the 
product to be “‘better.’ If there are 
editorial changes after the 
magazine arrives in New York, 
Wenner says they will be sublimi- 
nal, not purposeful. He’s defen- 
sive about the apparent drop in 
Stone’s music coverage. Not so, 
he says. ‘‘For the last four years, 
music has been 50 per cent.’ 
Politically, he ‘‘desperately”’ 
wanted a Carter presidency, say- 
ing facetiously, *‘There may be 
less politics in the magazine be- 
cause there’ll be less malfea- 
sance.”’ 

Wenner made a conscious deci- 
sion not to do a replay of Hunter 
Thompson’s campaign coverage. 
(Thompson, last heard from in 
Australia where he was doing a 
lecture tour, retains his post at the 
National Affairs Desk). **I knew 
it was going to be the most over- 
covered campaign in history. And 
the campaign was dull, and the 
coverage was dull.” At the time 
when he was wondering what to 
do—he knew he had to do some- 
thing, but different—he met 
Richard Avedon. The idea for a 
photographic portfolio clicked, 
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months who should be included. 
“If anything, Dick got under- 
paid?’ says Wenner, ducking a 
question that the photographer’s 
fee was in the six-figure bracket. 

Working out of New York will 
mean being closer to the “‘bigger 
pool of talent’’ and closer to the 
agents, including his good friend 
David Obst. ‘*There are no real 
literary agents out there,” he says 
of San Francisco. *‘New York has 
got the kind of talent we need if 
we’re going to expand.” It seems 
likely hell branch out into fic- 
tion. For a start, he has bought 
two excerpts from a new novel by 
Frederick Exley. 

All this should bring him closer 
to his dream-—one million copy 
sales. He wants it by 1980. 
**We’ve got 30 million 18-to-35- 
year-olds in this country, and 
we're only reaching four to five 
million.’ Growth has been heal- 
thy: up to 10.3 per cent the past 
year to 452,773 circulation. The 
readership, heavily skewed to 
California, is mostly male and 
single, with a median age of 23.4 
and a median income of $13,007. 


Joe Armstrong has plans, too. 
He’s gotten the company into im- 
print publishing with heavies like 
Doubleday and Random House 
and is talking about Rolling Stone 
television productions for next 
year. 

But along with the pleasing 
Statistics, the company has a large 
libel suit on its hands. Paradise 
Island Casino in the Bahamas 
sued for $100 million after being 
named as a CIA front by writer 
Howard Kohn in his Hughes- 
Nixon-Lansky piece, “‘The Se- 
cret Alliance of the CIA from 
World War II to Watergate.” 





Wenner is handling the logisti- 
cal and personal details of the 
physical move with the paternal 
care of a godfather. For those in- 
vited to make the move, (there is 
apparently a small band excluded, 
but no one is naming names) 
Wenner is offering all kinds of 
perks. He is paying moving ex- 
penses, and has promised salary 
increases to make up for the 
cost-of-living difference. He will 
have real estate agents on retainer 
to show the new arrivals apart- 
ments on the East Side, the West 
Side and the Village. He is con- 
sidering a request for a $500 
winter clothing allowance and, 
according to a West Coast editor, 
has agreed to a corporate mem- 
bership in a New York health 
club. 

However, there are still die- 
hards who can’t face leaving San 
Francisco. Wenner told his music 
editor of seven years, Ben Fong- 
Torres, early. A devout San Fran- 
ciscan, Fong-Torres says: *‘I just 
told him I had to talk it over with 
Diane. I have no negative feelings 
about New York, but it’s not San 
Francisco. 

Ben and Diane are moving for 
six months only. He says he’ ll get 
the new music department set up, 
and make sure it gets adequate 
space in the neg tiations of who- 
gets-what-where in the new office 
configuration. He'll do some hir- 
ing and then go’back. 

Fong-Torres will return to the 
West Coast, still as Rolling 
Stone’s chief music man and as a 
reminder that the child of San 
Francisco may never quite out- 
grow its birthplace, and that how- 
ever much prestige and access 
have been gained by the move, 
something has been inevitably 
lost. is 
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TIMES WATCH 


TIMES FAMILY 
FEUD SIZZLES 





Publisher Punch Fires Cousin 
John Over Editorial Slant 





The Oakes letter revealed. 





BY RICHARD POLLAK 

Max Frankel takes over as 
editorial page editor of The New 
York Times on January | amid a 
good deal of handwringing both 
inside and outside the newspaper. 
At worst, there seems an en- 
thusiastic readiness to view him 
as some kempt version of Attila 
The Hun, as Alexander Cockbum 
merrily labels him week after 
week in The Village Voice. At 
best, Frankel’s critics see him 
pulling back from the conven- 
tional liberalism that charac- 
terized the editorial page under 
his predecessor, John B. Oakes. 
Frankel asks merely that we 
watch what he does, which strikes 
me as a reasonable request. Be- 
sides, speculating about the future 
editorial thrust of the Times is not 
nearly so rewarding as exploring 
the forces on West 43rd Street that 
have conspired to give us Max 
Frankel for the new year. 

A good place to begin is 1963, 
the year Orvil Dryfoos died. He 
had been publisher of the Times 
just two years, having succeeded 
his father-in-law, Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, in 1961. Dryfoos was 
only 50 when a heart ailment un- 
expectedly ended his life. The 
Sulzberger family had looked to 
him to lead the paper well into the 
1970s. Now a void existed that no 
one had planned for. After some 
deliberation, Arthur Hays and 
Iphigene Ochs Sulzberger be- 
stowed the post on their only son, 
Arthur Ochs Sulzberger—a 
choice that dismayed quite a few. 

Not the least of those who 
greeted the elevation of young 
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editor of MORE. 








**Punch’’ Sulzberger with mixed 
emotions was his cousin, John 
Oakes. He had been considered 
and rejected for the publisher's 
job himself. And although Oakes 
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may have been content to remain 
in charge of his select editorial 
page fiefdom, he certainly felt he 
deserved to be publisher more 
than his cousin. 

After all, John Bertram Oakes 
was a serious man: a Phi Beta 
Kappa graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity voted ‘most brilliant’ by 
his classmates, a Rhodes scholar, 
an O.S.S. officer during World 
War II and a dedicated and 
thoughtful newspaperman who, 
in 1961 at the age of 48, had risen 
to run the nation’s most influential 
page of opinion. And he ran it 
with an agonizing sense of mis- 
sion, enforcing his generally safe 
liberal positions with a polite but 
sometimes almost fanatic tenac- 
ity. 

By comparison, Punch 
Sulzberger was a featherweight. 
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He had been around the Times 
since a toddler, and everybody 
liked him. But, at 37, this good- 
natured, pipe-smoking princeling 
hardly seemed old enough or 
smart enough to steer the august 
Times through the turbulent 1960s 
and beyond. His academic record 
at several prep schools and Col- 
umbia University was undistin- 
guished. He had actually enlisited 
in the Marines in 1944—not the 
ordinary military course for a nice 
German-Jewish boy of his family 
background. If he held any politi- 
cal convictions, they were impos- 
sible to discern by those he 
worked with in various Times de- 
partments. And as a journalist he 
appeared unlikely to win the 
Pulitzer or any other prize. In 
1955, during a brief stint in the 
Paris bureau, he happened to be at 
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New boy on the editorial page: Can Max Frankel keep Publisher Punch’s hands off the product? 














the Le Mans racetrack when 83 
persons died after a driver jumped 
the road and plowed into the on- 
lookers. He never bothered to re- 
port the tragedy to the bureau. 
Whatever Sulzberger’s short- 
comings, he came from the right 
side of the Ochs family tree. John 
Oakes, as he knew only too well, 
did not. Punch Sulzberger is the 
grandson of Times patriarch 
Adolph Ochs, who purchased the 
paper in 1896 and was its master 
builder until his death in 1935. 
John Oakes is the son of Adolph’s 
brother, George. Unlike his 
stolid, aggressively respectable 
older brother, George was 
headstrong and unpredictable. In 
his early 20s he shot and nearly 
killed a county official during a 
dispute in Chattanooga. This and 
subsequent maverick behavior 
made him the gray, if not the 
black, sheep of the Ochs clan. 
And this shading only grew 
darker in 1917 when, worried 
about World War I anti-German 
sentiment, he changed his name 
to Ochs-Oakes, with instructions 
that his sons be simply Oakes. 
Gay Talese provides this and 
considerably more historical 
background in his rich book about 
the Times, The Kingdom and the 
Power, which ought to be re- 
quired reading for anyone who 
wants to understand the human 
dimensions of a great institution. 
Talese divines a central truth 
about Oakes when he writes: 


Long after most sons 
have abandoned the final 
illusions about their 
fathers, John Oakes re- 
mains firmly convinced 
that his father was a bril- 
liant man of rare integ- 
rity, one who certainly 
possessed a superior 
mind to, if not the gall of, 
the celebrated Adolph. 
John has always admired 
his father’s forthright- 
ness in doing and saying 
what he thought, regard- 
less of how unpopular or 
awkward the result... . 


Thus, beginning in 1963, the 
maverick’s lustrous son. reported 
to the patriarch’s lackluster 
grandson. From the start, their re- 
lationship was decorous and cor- 
rect. Punch Sulzberger rarely 
dipped into the editorial page 


























This Business Week story, with its comments about the Times’ 
ultra-liberal editorials, gave cover-boy Punch the bottom-line blues. 





process, partly because of Times 
tradition, partly because the older, 
more sophisticated Oakes intimi- 
dated him, and partly because he 
was truly an apolitical creature. 
But as Sulzberger grew in the pub- 
lisher’s shoes, he acquired not so 
much politics but business 
friends. And the unmistakable 
message they were sending him 
by the end of the 1960s was that 
the Times was anti-big busi- 
ness—and at its own peril, for 
like many other metropolitan 
dailies, the paper had developed 
serious business problems of its 
own. 

Between 1969 and 1972, Chris 
Argyris, a Harvard University 
specialist in organizational be- 
havior, tape-recorded executive 
discussions at the Times as part of 
a study he hoped would help im- 
prove the paper’s management. 
Argyris published his findings in 
Behind The Front Page, in which 





he calls the paper The Daily 
Planet and disguises all names. 
But MORE associate editor David 
M. Rubin deciphered several of 
the conversations [November 
1974], including one in which 
Oakes told Sulzberger the Times 
should endorse a city tax in the 
public interest even if the paper’s 
profits ultimately suffered. 
Sulzberger: I should 
do about any goddamn 
thing to stop [the tax]. 
That’s the difference be- 
tween you and me. 
Oakes: But what is 
more important than any 
tax or bill is the reputa- 
tion of the paper. There is 
no year when you can af- 
ford to sacrifice the repu- 
tation of the paper. There 
are no sabbaticals on in- 
tegrity. 
Sulzberger: I under- 
stand you, but we have to 
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keep the corporation go- 
ing, and so we have to 
perform some very 
dangerous _ balancing 
acts. 

Charles G. Bluhdorn is one of 
Punch Sulzberger’s close busi- 
ness friends. Close enough, in 
fact, to wind up on the Times 
op-ed page twice in 1975. Charlie 
Bluhdorm is chairman of Gulf & 
Wester Industries, Inc. and, | 
gather from his fervent prose style 
(or that of his speechwriter, for 
both pieces were adapted from 
speeches to businessmen) that he 
is a real patriot. He raised the flag 
first on March 14, sticking it to the 
uppity OPEC countries for their 
oil embargo and reminding the 
forgetful here and abroad that 
**we saved the Shah of Iran from 
Communism and we did the same 
for all the Middle East nations.” 
Bluhdorn reappeared on De- 
cember 5, this time advising us he 
was “‘sick to my stomach when I 
contemplate how many members 
of the United Nations have now 
taken to a regular diet of abusing”’ 
the United States. **I am proud.” 
he added, ‘finally to see an 
American representative stand up 
straight and denounce this be- 
havior.’ That man, U.S. Ambas- 
sador Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 
was the principal speaker at the 
City Club of New York’s annual 
fundraising dinner the next 
month. Punch Sulzberger was the 
dinner chairman. The City Club’s 
**Man of the Year’’ that night at 
the Waldorf-Astoria was Charlie 
Bluhdom. 

I don’t mean to suggest a dark 
conspiracy here, only that in 
Sulzberger’s “‘very dangerous 
balancing’’ act, Oakes was be- 
ginning to topple. Not only did 
Times editorials persist in criticiz- 
ing certain business practices, but 
they had attacked Moynihan’s 
performance at the U.N. as well. 
Last spring, acting with the hard- 
eyed practicality of his grand- 
father, Punch finally moved to 
dispatch his strong-willed cousin. 
He chose Max Frankel without 
consulting Oakes, then called in 
Oakes to reveal the decision just 
two weeks before the paper would 
announce the change. Punch 
asked the 63-year-old editor to re- 
tire 16 months early to make way 
for Frankel on January |. Oakes 
barely had time to blink before 
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THE EDITING OF 
AN EDITORIAL PAGE EDITOR 


Like most institutions, The New York Times 
prefers to Lux its undies in private. In the 15 years 
since John B. Oakes became editorial page 
editor in 1961, no Times person had ever been 
permitted to dissent from an editorial position on 
the letters page. Indeed, no one at the paper 
seems readily able to recall that such an elemen- 
tary exercise in free speech took place even be- 
fore Oakes’ tenure. When publisher Arthur Ochs 
Sulzberger overruled Oakes and his editorial 
board last fall and endorsed Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan in the Democratic primary for the 
U.S. Senate, Oakes defied tradition and wrote a 
sharp rebuttal intended to run the day the en- 
dorsement did (September 10). 

Following is Oakes’ original letter, which 
Sulzberger killed. 

As editor of the editorial page of the Times, I 
wish to dissociate myself from the endorsement 
in today’s editorial columns of Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan over four other candidates in the 
Democratic primary contest for the United States 
Senate. 

While I agree that Mr. Moynihan would make 
a better Senator from New York than the incum- 
bent, and therefore would be prepared to support 
him against Mr. Buckley in the November elec- 
tion, I do not think he merits the backing of the 
Times in the primary. I think Representative Bella 
Abzug does. 

Mr. Moynihan is charming, highly articulate 
and certainly intelligent; but so are many other 
opportunistic showmen. These can all be useful 
qualities to a politician, too; but even more useful 
and more fundamental to a political office of this 
importance is the ability to engender confidence 
in the integrity of a basic and consistent 
philosophy and whom one can trust to act 
according to deepseated and firm convictions 
irrespective of the personal and political con- 
sequences. 

Mr. Moynihan’s florid adulation of former 
President Nixon, expressed when he left the 
White House to return to Harvard, does not make 
for such confidence. Neither does his solemn 
assurance, when he quit his post last fall at the 
United Nations, that he would consider it *‘dis- 
honorable’”’ if he resigned to run for public office. 
Neither does his deceptive explanation of the fate 
of the Family Assistance Plan early in the Nixon 
Administration. Neither do his manipulative ef- 
forts to wheedle press and public, whether in 
explaining away that infamous phrase ‘‘benign 
neglect’ or in defending the Nixon Administra- 
tion’s retreat from its social programs. 

Mr. Moynihan’s exuberant flamboyance as 
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Cousin Oaxes: He went down fighting—sort of. 





United States representative to the United Na- 
tions may have given satisfaction to many 
Americans, tired of being baited and belittled by 
some of the United States’s ungrateful ben- 
eficiaries. But was it helpful to the long-term 
interests of our country as leader of the free 
world? Neither American diplomacy nor Ameri- 
can foreign policy can afford to be the plaything 
of a political figure in search of popularity. 

Mr. Moynihan has neither legislative record 
nor legislative experience, while Mrs. Abzug is a 
serious legislator of proven ability, consistency 
and courage. She has developed into a recog- 
nized spokesman [sic] for urban liberalism and 
social humanitarianism in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. To my mind, her qualifications for 
the United States Senate race against Mr. 
Buckley far outweigh those of Mr. Moynihan. 

Mr. Fred Hechinger, assistant editor of the 
editorial page of the Times, joins me in the above 
comments. 

John B. Oakes 
Chilmark, Mass. 
Sept. 9, 1976 

Following is the letter Sulzberger permitted to 
appear: 

As the editor of the editorial page of the Times, 
I must express disagreement with the endorse- 
ment in today’s editorial columns of Mr. Moyni- 
han over four other candidates in the New York 
Democratic primary contest for the United States 
Senate. 

John B. Oakes 
Chilmark, Mass. 
Sept. 10, 1976 











Punch stunned him again. Doubt- 
less after talking matters over 
with Frankel, Sulzberger decreed 
that a half-dozen members of the 
editorial board, mostly old hands, 
were out, too. 

Oakes was off licking his 
wounds in Martha’s Vineyard 
when yet another one-two Punch 
landed. He and his editorial board 
(lame and waddling ducks to- 
gether) had agreed not to endorse 
anyone in the September 14 
Democratic primary for New 
York’s U.S. Senate seat. But 
Sulzberger wanted to support 
Moynihan, who had departed the 
U.N. despite promises not to use 
that cockpit to test his Senate 
chances. Sulzberger preferred 
Moynihan for several reasons. 
For one, his business pal, Charlie 
Bluhdom, liked him. For another, 
so did the Times’ journalistic 
godhead, James Reston, who in a 
panegyric on September 5 re- 
vealed that Moynihan ‘‘is to the 
Democrats what Catfish Hunter is 
to the Yankees—a flamboyant 
hardball, sometimes beanball, 
pitcher whose fastball is better 
than his control.’ Reston also 
maintained that Moynihan is ‘‘a 
haw’ who sings like a lark’’ and 
just the bird who could provide 
the United States Senate with a 
much-needed *‘good giggle.” 

But what really put Sulzberger 
in the Moyihan mood was the Au- 
gust 30 issue of Business Week. 
There on the cover was the pub- 
lisher’s somewhat apprehensive 
visage hard by a headline that 
read, ‘‘Behind The Profit 
Squeeze At The New York 
Times.’ The article inside drip- 
ped with bearish numbers, includ- 
ing the fact that the company’s 
stock was down from $53 in 1968 
to $14.50 last summer. And there 
in the second paragraph was the 
old refrain that increasingly in- 
furiated Punch Sulzberger. 
‘*Editorially and politically,’ it 
began, ** the newspaper has also 
slid precipitously to the left and 
has become stridently antibusi- 
ness in tone ... .’ Now was defi- 
nitely not the moment to elevate 
Representative Bella Abzug to the 
Senate, she with the funny hats 
and even funnier notions about 
business responsibility. No, 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, her 
principal rival in the primary, was 
the man for the Times. 











On September 10, four days be- 
fore the primary, the paper en- 
dorsed Moynihan, urging New 
York’s voters to ‘unleash his im- 
mense talents,” thus adding 
‘spice as well as distinction to the 
Senate.’ If editor-designate 
Frankel truly wants us to watch 
what he does, this is a good place 
to begin. For though Punch 
Sulzberger gallantly claimed 
credit for the editorial, the princi- 
pal author was Frankel. He 
fashioned it from ideas of his own 
and notes supplied by the pub- 
lisher, arguing primarily that 
Moynihan had easily the best 
chance to unseat the conservative 
Republican incumbent, Senator 
James Buckley. 

John Oakes was packing to 
leave his sun-drenched Siberia of 
Martha’s Vineyard when the bad 
news arrived on the morning of 
September 9. On Sulzberger’s in- 
structions, Fred Hechinger, dep- 
uty editor of the editorial page, 
read the Moynihan editorial to 
him over the phone from New 
York. Oakes immediately called 
the publisher to protest, but 
Sulzberger was adamant about the 
endorsement. Oakes then tried to 
persuade his cousin at least to sign 
the editorial, since it represented 
the publisher’s, not the board’s, 
views. Sulzberger said he would 
think it over. It took him only a 
few minutes to reject the idea. He 
then told Hechinger to call Oakes 
and tell him a signed editorial was 
out; instead, Sulzberger invited 
Oakes to express his dissent in a 
letter to the editor. 

Oakes dashed to catch the ferry 
from Vineyard Haven, drafting 
most of the letter during the 45- 
minute crossing to ‘’’oods Hole 
on the Massachusetts mainland. 
Breaking a hallowed Times stric- 
ture against intramural bickering 
in public, he angrily denounced 
the editorial. He dictated the letter 
to Hechinger’s secretary from 
Woods Hole that afternoon. Since 
the response was intended to run 
simultaneously with the editorial 
the next day, the letter went right 
down to the composing room. A 
copy also went to Sulzberger. 
After he saw it, more long- 
distance debate took place be- 
tween New York and Woods 
Hole, at the end of which 
Sulzberger killed the letter. Oakes 
then drove back to New York, ar- 





riving at his Fifth Avenue apart- 
ment in the early hours of Sep- 
tember 10. Later that morning, he 
abjectly revised his letter. It ap- 
peared the day after the editorial, 
ran one paragraph (40 words) and 
merely expressed polite *‘disa- 
greement with the endorsement.” 
(Both letters appear on page 34.) 

Blacks at the Times, also furi- 
ous over the Moynihan endorse- 
ment, wanted to write a letter to 
the editor, too. Oakes, now back 
at the helm of his foundering ship, 
agreed to the idea, but told Roger 
Wilkins, the only black member 





for an editorial board member's 
contribution. But this particular 
Tuesday was September 14, the 
day of the primary. So Sulzberger 
Stepped in yet again. At6 PM. on 
Monday he told Oakes to hold the 
piece until Wednesday, after the 
votes were counted. *‘I want 
Moynihan to win,” the publisher 
said. Wednesday’s Times carried 
Wilkins’ piece on the op-ed page 
and news of Moynihan’s victory 
on page one. 

In the days following the elec- 
tion, the Times received a good 
many letters, most of them critical 





than one per cent of the vote. 





THE SILENT VOICE 


In discussing the Times—Moynihan flap in The Village Voice 
September 20 and 27, Alexander Cockburn, the redoubtable 
and acerbic Mr. Press Clips, concluded at one point that **jour- 
nalists on other papers should, before firing off salvos, cogitate 
on the architecture of their own glass houses. The Voice, sad to 
say, issued no editorial endorsement, for Abzug or for any 
Senatorial candidate. This is nothing to be proud about.’’ What 
Cockbum knew and failed to record is that Vpice senior editor 
Jack Newfield had drafted an Abzug editorial and the weekly’s 
editor, Tom Morgan, had approved it to run September |. But 
Moynihan supporter Clay Felker, owner of the Voice, spiked it 
(leading Morgan to speed up his already planned resignation). 
It is fashionable among press critics to dismiss editorial en- 
dorsements as a lot of meaningless hot air. But in this case, it 
seems safe to say that the Sulzberger and Felker fiats may 
have made the crucial difference. Moynihan beat Abzug by less 
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of the editorial board, that he 
couldn’t sign it. Displaying a re- 
newed and almost Nixonian loy- 
alty to the temple ground rules he 
himself had just broken, Oakes 
explained that one editorial-board 
dissent—however emasculated 


—was the limit. Without the 
chance of a signature from Wil- 
kins, the paper’s most prominent 
black, the letter push collapsed. 
Instead, Wilkins wrote a sting- 
ing attack on Moynihan for the 
op-ed page, zeroing in on the can- 
didate’s enthusiasm for ‘‘benign 
neglect’’ and his 10-year-old re- 
port on the break-up of the black 
family. Like the original Oakes 
letter, it offered a reasoned, biting 
rebuttal to the Sulzberger-Frankel 
endorsement (though Wilkins did 
not specifically refer to the edito- 
rial). The piece was scheduled to 
run on Tuesday in the op-ed page 
slot normally reserved on that day 





of the Moynihan endorsement or 
commenting on the Oakes dis- 
sent. None ran. ‘‘As a general 
rule,” explained letters editor 
Kalman Seigel, ‘once the prim- 
ary is over we gird ourselves for 
the fall election.’ Seigel did man- 
age to ungird long enough to run 
two tangential letters on October 
2. One was a pro-Moynihan effu- 
sion from author William Man- 
chester, the other from Lloyd L. 
Brown, a Manhattan writer work- 
ing on a biography of Paul Robe- 
son. Brown actually had written 
two letters generally critical of 
Moynihan. The Times asked his 
permission to edit and combine 
them. He agreed, and in the proc- 
ess his complaint that the paper 
had delayed Wilkins’ op-ed page 
piece was snipped out. 

John Oakes’ anger over how 
his career is ending has spilled out 
bitterly in private, but to date he 
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has kept it all in the family. The 
man who vigorously attacked 
McCarthyism in the 1950s and the 
Vietnam War in the 1960s, who is 
five-square against censorship 
and for freedom of expression, 
stands pathetically silent in the 
wake of the shabby treatment he 
and his board have received at the 
hands of the publisher. In public, 
in fact, Oakes is positively 
apologetic. On October 2, he told 
the National Conference of Edito- 
rial Writers at Hilton Head, South 
Carolina, that it ‘“‘was tremen- 
dously to the credit of Arthur 
Sulzberger that he was willing to 
break all precedent and invite me 
to write a letter expressing my 
disagreement. / felt this was en- 
tirely honorable.’ (Italics mine.) 
He also said he ‘‘fully recog- 
nized”’ the prerogative of the pub- 
lisher to make the endorsement. 
Given such slavish devotion to the 
divine right of capital, perhaps 
John Oakes isn’t so anti-business 
after all. 

Max Frankel didn’t seek to 
succeed John Oakes. In fact, he 
didn’t particularly want the job. A 
former foreign correspondent, 
Washington bureau chief and 
Sunday editor, he prefers jour- 
nalistic action and corporate 
power to the contemplative pace 
amid the paneled quiet of the tenth 
floor editorial rooms. But if 
you're a determined apparatchik, 
as Frankel surely is, you don’t 
turn down the publisher when he 
says edit my editorial page. Espe- 
cially after your vast barony, the 
Sunday department, has been 
abolished and managing editor 
A.M. Rosenthal put in charge of 
the paper seven days a week, as 
happened earlier this year. Jack 
Rosenthal, Frankel’s batman first 
in Washington, then it the Sun- 
day department, didn’t want to be 
deputy editor of the editorial 
page, either. But with his power 
moves also limited, he, too, read- 
ily acquiesced to Sulzberger. 

So, beginning January | the 
editorial page of The New York 
Times will be governed by two 
men who didn’t want their posts 
and written (at least in the begin- 
ning) by board members who 
surely don’t want the newcomers. 
Maybe Frankel will get the action 
he likes. It is a situation George 
Ochs-Oakes probably would have 
loved. me 
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POLYGRAPHS AND 
WIRES: TV RESEARCH 
GUYS MEAN BUSINESS 





Networks Use Padded Electric Chairs To Test 
Program Concepts On Sample Audiences 





Research chiefs gain clout in big ratings fights. 





BY NEIL SHISTER 

Poor Rhoda—immobilized by anxiety, frozen with one foot in and 
one foot out of Joe’s crummy little studio flat, going through the moral 
agonies of the damned trying to decide if she should bed down with 
her estranged husband. 

A dozen people, holding push buttons in either hand, sit watching 
Rhoda agonize. They are in the Viewer Session Room on the third 
floor of CBS’s Manhattan headquarters, where the CBS research 
department screens programs for audience response. The decor is 
contemporary corporate—neutral beige helps make for a calculated 
indescriptness not unlike the cabin of a commercial jet. Here the 12 of 
them had come, a kind of jury pulled in off the street by a person 
wearing a large button emblazoned with the CBS logo who had 
invited passersby to give their opinions about a network program. 
After they had been seated around a long table facing a large televi- 
sion set and been greeted by a representative of the research depart- 
ment, a recorded voice, with the modulated calmness of Big Brother, 
intoned: **We all like different things on television, and to tell us what 
you like as you watch the program you are about to see, hold the push 
buttons at your seat. Press the green one with your right thumb when 
you are interested in what is happening in the show and want to see 
more, the red one with your left thumb when you are uninterested or 
don’t want to see anymore. Remember, green for interest, red for 
uninterest.’’ With this the house lights slowly dimmed and, one 
afternoon in early October, an episode of *‘Rhoda’’ began. 

CBS has been conducting audience research since the mid-1930s, 
when it began investigating what people liked and disliked about its 
radio shows. A young psychologist, who would eventually become 
president of the company, and an eminent social scientist were asked 
to devise a means to test audience response. They came up with what 
is called the Lazarsfeld-Stanton technique, the method the network 
continues to employ today. The Lazarsfeld-Stanton approach sounds 
deceptively simple: expose an audience to the product, put two 
selectors in front of them with which a person can register pleasure or 
displeasure, correlate these separate responses into a polygraph-like 
wave chart showing a program’s moment-by-moment peak spots and 
lulls, develop a standard index for probable program performance, 
then compare the results of the tested program with the index to see 
how it should do on the air. The ‘‘polygraph’’ preference data is 
supplemented with written questionnaires and oral interviews, but it 
remains the core of CBS audience research. 

Although most testing is done on pilots developed for possible 
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series, on-the-air shows are periodically examined when the network 
wants more data about its audience or when it looks like they might be 
in trouble. *‘Rhoda’’ was clearly in trouble. During the first weeks of 
the season its Nielsen share lingered near 30. After two previous 
seasons, its share had hovered around 40—meaning that 40 per cent 
of the country’s television sets turned on at that time were tuned to that 
program—and CBS had made ‘*Rhoda”’ the linchpin of its Monday 
night prime-time schedule. *‘Rhoda’’ was shown regularly at 8 P.M., 
a time slot intended to attract and lock viewers into CBS for the rest of 
the evening. A series usually dies if its share is under 30, and for 
**Rhoda’”’ a 30 meant disaster. 

Were Rhoda’s marital problems killing the show? Mary Tyler 
Moore Productions, the show’s supplier, had decided after what was 
described as ‘agonizing debate’’ to begin ““Rhoda”’’s third season 
with an open-ended separation from husband Joe. ‘Rhoda is an 
underdog battling her way through life armed with wit and tenacity,’ 
was the way an official at MTM had put it, *‘and in marriage she was 
becoming a wholesome, upbeat, totally integrated lady that the writ- 
ers were having trouble writing for’’ Making her single gave more 
story opportunities. But it also forced her heavily female audience to 
confront the reality of failed marriage and divorce. As soon as the first 
show aired, MTM was besieged with grieving letters lamenting the 
separation. And the ratings began to tumble—from 30, to 29, then 33 
and 31, and all this compared to last year’s healthy 40. 

In the Viewer Session Room, after the lights were turned on and the 
questionnaires filled out (** What did you think of the show in general? 
How would you describe Rhoda? Joe? Would you watch this show 
instead of, say, ‘Happy Days?’ ‘All In The Family?’ ‘The Little House 
on the Prairie?’ Do you own a color television set?’’), a young woman 
from the research department interviewed members of the group 
while a stenographer took notes. She called only on women, prodding 
them to reveal how they regarded the ‘‘new’’ Rhoda. Number 12 said 
Rhoda and Joe reminded her of her own newly married daughter and 
son-in-law, that she was ‘‘heartbroken’’ by the separation and that if 
they didn’t get back together she would stop watching. Number 3 
didn’t like the separation either: *“Too much of what’s on television is 
going to influence people, and they aren’t taking Rhoda’s separation 
seriously enough on the show. I don’t like to see divorce flaunted.” 
Nobody felt good about Joe leaving Rhoda. 

About an hour after the session began it was over. The woman in 
charge thanked the people for their help and, as a token of CBS’s 
appreciation, distributed ball-point pens. Later, research would also 
test a second ‘‘Rhoda’”’ episode. 

In California, Grant Tinker, the head of MTM, had been unaware 











that CBS was testing *“‘Rhoda,’”’ but he wasn’t, upon learning the 
news, outwardly concerned. *‘Once we sell them a program it’s theirs 
to do whatever they want, including testing.” Would he see what 
research was discovering? **I would like to think that they are going to 
share their results with us. It’s in our mutual interest to have the best 
possible show, but we don’t write our programs to suit the research 
department.’ Had Tinker ever seen any CBS research results? **I’m 
sure I must have. I want to say ‘yes’ but if you ask me for specifics the 
only thing I can think of is testing they did on the original ‘Mary’ 
pilot seven years ago: they told us none of the characters worked— 
Mary was considered a loser, Rhoda was too aggressive and Phyllis 
got an equally negative response that I can’t remember.”’ If research 
discovered that Rhoda was more appealing as a married heroine, 
would that be communicated to MTM and encourage reconciliation? 
**Television executives are in a nervous business and audience re- 
search probably helps them make up their mind, but suppliers have to 
go with their own creative instincts.” 

Arnold Becker, director of TV network research at CBS, the man 
who had sent down word to test **Rhoda,” wasn’t letting on what he 
was finding out. The son of a former CBS radio network vice presi- 
dent and himself a veteran of the broadcasting wars since the 1950s, 
Becker is an amiably cagey man who talks pleasantly about his 
business while revealing as little as possible. **The testing of ‘Rhoda’ 
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isn’t spectacular. At this early stage of the season it’s difficult to know 
anything. The competition has been better than we expected. What 
are we learning about the public’s reaction to her divorce? I suppose I 
could find out by walking into the next room, but I don’t want to.”” As 
far as Becker was concerned, there was nothing special about the 
**Rhoda’’ tests—just ordinary on-the-air research to be entered into 
CBS’s extensive data bank for future reference. 

While the work that Becker’s department was doing might not 
directly influence the outcome of Rhoda’s marriage, it would cer- 
tainly be a factor in determining whether she gets to play a fourth 
season. If CBS is counting on **Rhoda”’ to pull in women viewers at 
8 PM. Monday night, and if Becker’s research finds that Rhoda’s 
marital problems are turning off those same women viewers, it is a 
good bet the series will not be renewed. MTM’s creative intentions 
are fine as long as they don’t interfere with the true business of 
television—selling audiences to advertisers. *‘Our product,” says 
Becker about his industry, **is people looking at programs and com- 
mercials,” and his job is to determine what they want to look at. 





Farewell To The “Showman’s Hunch” 





Becker has been in research since he began his broadcasting career. 
He started out in 1954 in ABC’s research department, which was then 
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located above an A&P on Man- 
hattan’s Upper West Side. Now he 
directs a staff of 50 from a 28th 
floor office. Over the past two 
decades the industry’s respect for 
research has grown enormously, 
and Becker, like his counterparts 
at the other two networks, figures 
prominently in the decisions that 
determine what Americans will 
see during the 22 hours of prime- 
time television aired every week. 

Each season each network airs 
between five and 10 new series. 
These have been selected from 
approximately 2,000 story ideas 
proposed, 125 scripts commis- 
sioned and 40 pilots taped every 
year. Taping a half-hour pilot can 
cost as much as $500,000 and is 
not a move quickly made. Giving 
a show a slot in the prime-time 
schedule is an even more serious 
commitment, involving millions 
of dollars in production costs and 
potential revenues. Broadcasting 
is indeed, as Grant Tinker notes, 
‘‘a nervous business,” a special 
kind of show business where the 
producers never hear the 
applause. Until recent develop- 
ment of increasingly sophisti- 
cated research techniques, 
million-dollar decisions were 
made largely on the basis of a 
broadcasting showman’s hunch. 
Television remains a showman’s 
medium but, more and more, the 
objective facts proffered by the 
research departments are in- 
fluencing what gets aired. **Fif- 
teen years ago,” says NBC Vice 
President for Research and Cor- 
porate Planning William Rubens. 
**we had to sell ourselves to man- 
agement. Now we have to fend 
them off.” 

The research process begins at 
the level of “‘concept testing.” 
The more promising ideas con- 
ceived by the programming de- 
partment for a series are distilled 
into a one-paragraph summary of 
the show’s plot, characters and 
setting. Concept descriptions re- 
semble the boxed program pre- 
views in TV Guide. The concept 
that CBS tested for a property 
named ‘‘Antonio and the Mayor”’ 
read like this: 

A family made-for- 
television movie. A bicy- 
cle is sent by train to the 
mayor of a small village 
in Mexico. Antonio, a 
young boy in the village, 








is excited by the arrival of 
the bike and all the ad- 
ventures he will be able 
to have with it. Upset by 
the excitement caused by 
the bike, the mayor 
throws it over the cliff. 
Antonio builds a copy of 
the bike out of wood but 
the mayor has it too 
thrown over the cliff. 
Realizing Antonio’s great 
disappointment the 
mayor has the original 
bicycle retrieved. 


> 
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was secondary and the program 
focused on the humorous interac- 
tion between characters.”’ 

In the jargon of research, a 
better-received concept is a safer 
concept—one less likely to alien- 
ate segments of an audience. 
(That doesn’t necessarily mean 
that the safe concept will also turn 
on the audience. A trend in pro- 
gramming the past few years has 
been to create a series around an 
existing character in an already 
successful program. Spinoffs are 
viewed especially favorably since 


Marvin Mord: His ‘‘concept testing’ for ABC guided the network in 
its spectacular rise to the top. ‘‘The mood of the country demanded 
upbeat shows,’ he concluded. 





It’s a long way from concept test- 
ing to the air, but, as Becker 
notes, ‘we get some idea whether 
the audience wants gangsters or, 
say, Mexican villagers ”’ 
Professional polling organiza- 
tions are then hired to conduct 
surveys testing the probable ap- 
peal of these concepts. **We can’t 
rely too heavily on concept testing 
alone.” says Marvin Mord, 
ABC’s vice president, research 
services, television planning. 
**Sometimes the response will be 
negative to a situation, yet when it 
is scripted and filmed the situation 
will be in the background. For 
example, we tested the concept 
for ‘On The Rocks,’ a prison com- 
edy, and people would say ‘a 
prison isn’t funny.’ But when the 
show was produced, the prison 





they have already had de facto 
concept testing on the air.) 

Those concepts that test well or 
seem to have unusual potential are 
developed into trial scripts suit- 
able for a pilot episode. Although 
not directly involved in script 
writing, the research department 
will occasionally be called in for 
consultation. 

**We know the elements that 
make up a successful program,” 
Amold Becker says, ‘and the 
first, which is far above all the 
others, is an effective hero. The 
lawyer has to save his clients, the 
cop has to nab the criminal, the 
cowboy has to stop the bad guy. A 
problem must be posed and then, 
over the course of the program, 
overcome. We don’t like to try to 
shape the product or bludgeon the 





creative people, but it’s amazing 
how many scripts come in with no 
story. The mass audience likes 
endings.” 

The bulk of the research de- 
partment’s work takes place dur- 
ing the first three months of the 
year, after commissioned pilots 
have been finished and before the 
networks must decide, in early 
April, on their fall season. There 
is Some movement in the industry 
to space out the testing of pilots 
and introduction of new series 
over the course of the year. ABC’s 
success in hyping its ‘second 
season’ in January reflects this. 
But ‘‘up-front’’ buying, when ad- 
vertisers purchase large blocks of 
prime time, takes place six 
months before a series is aired and 
is still oriented to a 24-week sea- 
son starting after Labor Day. 
CBS vs. ASI 


CBS, which does testing in 
New York and Los Angeles, 
prides itself on the effectiveness 
of the  Lazarsfeld-Stanton 
technique it pioneered. *‘The key 
to evaluating a pilot,’ says 
Becker, “is knowing what the re- 
sults mean. Numbers in and of 
themselves don’t tell you any- 
thing.” With almost 40 years of 
previous work to draw on, Becker 
feels confident that his depart- 
ment has the wherewithal to judge 
how a program is going to do. 
“Our methods haven't changed 
much since they began, and we 
don’t want them to change.” After 
screening data and interview in- 
formation have been gathered, 
Becker’s department produces a 
four- to six-page report on the 
pilot. The bottom line is re- 
search’s assessment of the show’s 
chance for success. Comparing 
the pilot to what they consider 
*‘average competition’’—a prog- 
ram with a 32 Nielsen share— 
they evaluate whether the show 
will do “‘average, above average 
or below average’”’ in the ratings. 
“*We’re right”’ Becker claims, 
‘tabout 85 per cent of the time.” 

ABC and NBC test their pilots 
with a Los Angeles-based service 
called Audience Studies Incorpo- 
rated. Before ASI appeared on the 
scene about I5 years ago, these 
networks were using another test- 
ing service that would have sam- 
ple audiences check off question- 











naire boxes after viewing a show. 
ASI, which originated as a divi- 
sion of Columbia-Screen Gems to 
test motion pictures and deter- 
mine how a movie should be re- 
leased nationally, patented an au- 
dience measurement device that 
yielded more sophisticated re- 
sponse data than could be ob- 
tained through simple box- 
checking. That device is a rheo- 
stat dial marked **very dull,dull, 
normal, good, very good”’ which 
a viewer turns while watching a 
program. 

ASI, now an independent com- 
pany which has broadened its 
work into international advertis- 
ing research and marketing pro- 
motion for such clients as Playtex 
Bras, is told by the networks the 
kind of audience—in terms of 
age, education, income and 
sex—they want evaluated for a 
particular pilot. Most of the test- 
ing is done at a 400-seat Sunset 
Boulevard theater known as 
“Preview House,’ but the com- 
pany will travel elsewhere if the 
networks so desire. Los Angeles, 
New York, Chicago and Atlanta 
produce samples that most accu- 
rately reflect national taste. 

ASI considers itself more 
sophisticated in terms of sample 
control than CBS. It begins each 
presentation to a Preview House 
audience with a 30-year-old 
‘*Mister Magoo” cartoon that 
viewers are asked to evaluate on 
their dials. Mark Pinney, ASI 
executive vice president, says the 
**Magoo”’ test is simply a norma- 
tive control to make sure that the 
audience is reacting within pre- 
scribed parameters to “‘visual 
stimuli.”’ In other words, the au- 
dience should be neither too hot 
nor too cool to render its sub- 
sequent responses to the pilot 
statistically unreliable. There are 
critics of ASI, however, who in- 
sist *“‘Magoo’’ represents an 
evaluative benchmark. Pinney 
dismisses the claim that one factor 
determining whether the net- 
works air a show is how it stacks 
up against ** Magoo.” 

Like CBS, ASI’s final evalua- 
tion predicts how a show will fare 
against average competition. 
**We’re quite accurate in predict- 
ing relative Nielsen shares,’ says 
Pinney. “‘Our predictions corre- 
late about .9 to the show’s even- 
tual share.” 





In addition to using ASI, NBC 
has begun testing pilots by broad- 
casting them on cable systems in 
10 major markets. William Ru- 
bens, whose office is decorated 
with a stuffed sailfish he caught in 
the Bahamas after a 15-minute 
struggle, thinks that cable testing 
distinguishes NBC’s research 
from that of the other networks. 
**We contact the audience, tell 
them about the pilot and then call 
them back for their response after 
airing. That way we select the 
sample; they don’t select us."’ He 





cess last year, based on such 
shows as *‘The Six-Million- 
Dollar Man,” *‘Donny & Marie”’ 
and **Happy Days.”’ was regarded 
rather cynically by many sea- 
soned television hands. The pro- 
grams were known in the trade as 
“silly shows”’ directed towards 
kids and, according to program- 
ming gospel, young people are 
notoriously disloyal in their view- 
ing faithfulness. But the high rat- 
ings persisted, and this didn’t sur- 
prise Mord at all. **Some 18 to 24 
months before last year’s prog- 


William Rubens: NBC's vice president for research has found that 
‘what the public wants today is humorous, friendly, courteous 
characters.” 





said there were significant differ- 
ences in cable test results as com- 
pared to theater results, but, cal- 
ling this a prized trade secret, 
didn’t care to elaborate. When 
pressed, however, Rubens was 
willing to say that in a theater 
there is often a ‘contagion ef- 
fect’’ among an audience and 
that. on a large screen, people will 
sometimes react favorably to de- 
tails in the background or locale 
of a show that they will be unable 
to see on their home sets. 

Marvin Mord, who has a Ouija 
board conspicuously displayed in 
his 3ist floor corer office, feels 
sure that research has played an 
important role in ABC’s spectacu- 
lar rise over the past year from the 
industry’s chronic loser to the hot 
network. ABC’s surprising suc- 





rams were aired,” he explained, 
“ABC had commissioned a re- 
search study on the mood of the 
country. We found that, in the 
wake of the traumas of Vietnam 
and Watergate, there was a desire 
to returm to traditional values. 
People look to televisién as a 
teacher and they wanted to see 
programs which restored their 
faith that life was still essentially 
good and virtuous. They wanted a 
wholesome, moral perspective to 
come through.” Building on this 
research, the ABC programmers 
set out to develop a schedule of 
upbeat shows. 





Art vs. Science 


Research, as all three network 
directors admit, is still as much art 
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as science. ‘We're better as a 
negative than a positive indi- 
cator, says Rubens. whose career 
has taken him from an ad agency 
to television research to market- 
ing services for NBC’s owned- 
and-operated local stations, then 
six years ago back to research. To 
be sure, it’s easier to pick out the 
clinkers than the superstars. Often 
a pilot will test well because of a 
strong story line, but there is no 
guarantee that subsequent scripts 
will be as good or that the author 
of the original will be available 
for an ongoing series. Sometimes 
a supporting character who tests 
well proves impossible to inte- 
grate into successive install- 
ments. Then there are always the 
flukes of scheduling, when a 
show with a good test gets slotted 
against impossible competition. 

Research, with something of a 
conservative bias in its techniques 
that favors proven over unproven 
concepts and characters, periodi- 
cally will fail to appreciate the 
possible appeal in a radically u- 
nique show.Amold Becker admits 
that if it were up to his depart- 
ment, *‘All In the Family’* would 
never have gotten on the air. “‘It 
was so different.” Becker says of 
the pilot that he concluded would 
attract a “less than average”’ au- 
dience, “that the people who 
tested it didn’t know they were 
allowed to like it ... To this day, 
we have never got people in a test 
to say they like ‘Hee-Haw’ even 
though it had several successful 
seasons and now is a hit in syndi- 
cation.” 

Despite their disclaimers, re- 
searchers still think they have a 
good idea of what makes a televi- 
sion program a success. **With- 
out a doubt,” says ABC’s Mord, 
‘the crucial element in a comedy 
is the personal relationships exist- 
ing between the characters, and in 
a dramatic series it is believable 
characters with whom an audi- 
ence can identify.’ Rubens says 
what the public wants today is 
**humorous, friendly, courteous”’ 
characters. What counts most in 
making a show work, they think, 
is the empathy that develops bet- 
ween the public and the charac- 
ters. The more the pilot sample 
appears to like the characters, to 
relate to them as recognizable 
types whom they may eventually 
come to know better than their 
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neighbors, and the more the care 
about their lives, the greater the 
chances that a series will catch on. 

As one might expect, broad- 
casting research is moving into a 
new frontier that holds out the 
promise of someday being able to 
measure this mysterious personal 
chemistry that goes on between a 
viewer and a figure on the screen. 
Just as research went from after- 
the-fact questionnaires to ongoing 
conscious evaluations as a pro- 
gram unfolds. now investigators 
are developing bio-feedback 
techniques to record the emo- 
tional responses taking place 
below the level of consciousness. 

GSR Steps In 

In 1966, Thomas Turicchi, a 
young musicologist writing his 
dissertation on the emotional ef- 
fects of music, found that if he 
had a young, hip-looking girl in 
wire glasses and a granny gown 
soliciting responses he would get 
a whole different set of answers 
than if his questioner was a con- 
servatively dressed middle-aged 
man. Intrigued with the problem 
of eliciting accurate emotional 
measures, Turicchi began exper- 
imenting with physiological re- 
sponses to musical stimuli. After 
five years he had identified the 
galvanic skin response—a mea- 
sure of the skin’s electrical resis- 
tance and voltage charge—as the 
most reliable physiological 
analogue to emotional involve- 
ment. 

Turicchi’s work in developing a 
mathematical scale to index 
emotional intensity came to the at- 
tention of Willis Duff, head of a 


search organization known as 
ERA Research. For the past 
three-and-a-half years, ERA has 
been including in its reports to its 
clients, most of whom are local 
stations that want their television 
news programs’ evaluated, 
gradiated skin response or GSR 
data. After doing face-to-face in- 
terviews with 1,000 people, ERA 
selects a sample of about 100 who 
fit exactly the demographic and 
viewing habit specifications that 
the client has stipulated. These 
100 people are given $20 to come 
on a Saturday or Sunday to the 
banquet hall of a hotel in the town 
where the study is being con- 





San Francisco broadcasting re-’ 





ducted. There they have electrode 
plates attached to the index finger 
and fourth finger of one hand by a 
cloth strap.Wires running from the 
electrodes go into a junction box 
that records changes in the skin’s 
electrical charge as the subject 
watches a film made up of the 
news personnel and stories that 
the station is interested in testing. 
The GSR information is eventu- 
ally given a number value from 
zero, meaning somebody died, to 
50, which translates into extreme 
emotional stimulation. 

Although the networks have 





rough, “‘no personnel changes 
were made.” 

How good, in the last analysis, 
is program research? It’s impossi- 
ble to answer because the net- 
works refuse to go public with 
their findings. Even when they’re 
trying to sell a new show to adver- 
tisers they'll talk only in 


generalities. Phil Shiffman, the 
network research manager at a big 
Madison Avenue ad agency who 
is in the business of buying *‘up- 
front time,” strongly criticizes the 
networks’ secrecy. “‘They’ll tell 
us a show tested terrifically with- 


Back in 1935, Paul Lazarsfeld (left) and Frank Stanton developed the 
push-button polygraph wave-chart research method that CBS has 


used ever since. 
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not used GSR methods to test 
their entertainment properties, 
one of CBS’s owned-and- 
operated affiliated stations, 
WBBM in Chicago, has twice 
hired ERA to study its news 
broadcasts and those of its com- 
petition. General Manager Neil 
Derrough, who says he has be- 
come ‘‘gun-shy about talking 
about GSR because it makes the 
station seem to be dealing with 
something bizarre,’ considers 
ERA research particularly valu- 
able in how audience attention 
flows during a broadcast. *‘Al- 
though it’s industry gospel that 
news must be presented in an ac- 
tion format—40 stories, say, in a 
one-hour program—we found 
that with the proper combination 
of writing, production and on- 
camera personality, viewer in- 
terest can be held for a story as 
long as seven minutes.’ Was 
Channel 2 using GSR data in de- 
ciding who to use on their news 
team? **No,’’ answered Der- 





out ever explaining what that 
means. If I’m buying something I 
should know what I’m getting but 
I never actually know what their 
research has told them.” Like 
most other ad men, Shiffman pre- 
fers to buy into established shows 
with a proven track record, but 
since there may be opportunities 
to place an ad for a reasonable 
price in a new series, often he'll 
take a chance. Television is a sel- 
ler’s market and the networks 
have the only game in town. 
Arnold Becker is aware of the 
advertisers’ complaints, but he 
doesn’t intend to change his 
ways. *‘First of all,’ he says, **we 
have the egos of the producers and 
the stars to deal with. A lot of the 
‘prima donnas’ would be rather 
taken aback if they learned how 
their programs and performances 
tested. Then there’s the practical 
business aspect. Let’s say we 
screen two new shows to adver- 
tisers, and one advertiser will like 
one program and one advertiser 





will like another, We can sell both 
shows. But if we let them see the 
testing, they’d all want the show 
that tested highest and we 
couldn’t give away the other.’ 
Becker admits, as do his counter- 
parts at ABC and NBC, that 
sometimes for reasons of cost or 
commitment to a successful pro- 
duction house or for lack of any- 
thing better a program will be 
scheduled that is not expected to 
do well. ‘‘Obviously we’re not 
going to tell somebody we think 
we have a lousy show,” says 
Becker. 

It would be fascinating to know 
what is contained in the files of 
the network research departments 
and how clearly they have a fix on 
the tastes of the American public. 
As of now. according to what the 
research heads will say, shows are 
not consciously engineered. Ask- 
ing people what they want to 
watch evidently is a meaningless 
question. Invariably the answers 
come back favoring theater, ballet 
and news documentaries— 
categories that almost always fail 
to draw an audience. Showmen 
have to create programs, then re- 
searchers can test them. The life 
span of a programming concept is 
remarkably short, and by the time 
research has identified a trend it 
may well have peaked. 

The state of the art of television 
research hasn’t yet reached the 
point where programs can be 
pre-designed to insure audience 
acceptability. *‘The future,’ as 
Bill Rubens is fond of saying, **is 
random.’ Randomness, of 
course, is hardly the kind of statis- 
tical probability that researchers 
like to live with. The epidemic of 
series spinoffs exemplifies the 
searching for tested products that 
carry a minimum of uncertainty. 
But a Brave New World of total 
predictive accuracy is still beyond 
the capability of research. It is 
not. however, beyond the re- 
searchers’ dreams. 

Might not sophisticated 
research capable of being 
right all the time pave the way for 
some kind of authoritarian mind 
control? 

Amold Becker chose not to 
deal with the question’s social 
implications. *‘Why,” he won- 
dered, *‘would 100 per cent accu- 
racy be bad ? I consider it a 
goal.” a 
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THIS CHRISTMAS 


You've given ties, books and 
bottles for Christmas. 

This time, instead of giving 
more of the same, give 
MORE. 

First, because Christmas 
is a time when you should 
give more. 

Secondly, because 
Christmas is a time 
when MORE is less. 

Your first gift subscrip- 
tion of MORE is $12. 

(That's $3 less than the 
newsstand price.) And 
every gift subscription —_, 
thereafter is $9. (That's fam 
$3 less than $12). " 

But don't just give 
MORE because of 
what it costs, give it 
because of what it is. 

You've probably noticed 
that MORE has changed 
the way it looks. What 

you may not have 

noticed is that we've 
changed the way we look at 
things. 

No longer content to read 
between the lines of newspapers 
and magazines, MORE will now ex- 
amine every aspect of the media. 

Every month, we'll be looking at advertising, 
book publishing, film, public relations, design 
and marketing. 

If you neglected to give MORE last 
Christmas, the people you neglected to give it 
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out on goodies like Stephen 
—. Birmingham's examination 
of the Jews in Agnew’s 

“Cabal”; a look at Jimmy 

Zag Carter's seduction of 
ZA Hunter Thompson; Philip 
A Nobile's interview of John 
Chancellor and Alan 

Levenstein’s description 

of how present and 

future Mason Reeses 

are chosen. 

What's more, they 

may have missed 

great writing by great 

writers like, David 

Halberstam, J. Anthony 

0° Lukas, Alexander 

Gee) Cockburn, John Simon, 

Nora Ephron, John 

Leonard, Merle Miller, 

Nicholas von Hoffman, 

oo Victor Navasky and so 
eS? many more. The kind of 
\ “@ = people who caused Gay 
Talese to note that, 

“the best journalists in 

America write for MORE.” 

This year, we can 

promise you there will be more 

of the same. And a lot more. 

So don't neglect to give MORE 

this Christmas. 

Especially now that it’s less. 

In fact, with what you save on two sub- 
scriptions, you can give MORE and 
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MY BROTHER IN- 
LAW ADOLF 





Brigid Hitler’s Memoir 
Forgotten But Not Lost 





‘*T found him only weak and spineless.’’ 





BY PHILIP NOBILE 

You may not believe this, but 
resting peacefully on a shelf in the 
New York Public Library is the 
unpublished memoir of one 
Brigid Dowling Hitler, sister-in- 
law of Adolf. 

We greeted the revelation with 
skepticism, too. But a friend who 
dropped by the office one day last 
month insisted on the existence of 
the book. So ona fine, fall day we 
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strolled down Fifth Avenue to 
42nd Street, signed a special ap- 
plication in The Research Li- 
braries Administrative Office and 
climbed the stairs to the heavily 
secured and temperature- 
controlled Manuscript and Ar- 
chives Room on the third floor. 
We surrendered our pass, the 
curator opened Case Number Six. 
And there, sandwiched between 
Steven's Facsimile of Manu- 
scripts in European Archives Re- 
lating to America, 1773-83 and its 
Index, stood My Brother -In- 


Law Adolf. 
The forward to this yellowing 


| 225-page typescript was written 


by an anonymous hand after 
Brigid’s emigration to America 
with her son in 1941 and explains 
the origin and intent of the 
memoir: 
Mrs. Hitler, who, through 
the courtesy of the State De- 
partment, has been enjoying 
the hospitality of the United 
States, has up to now chosen 
to remain in obscurity, hop- 
ing that she has succeeded in 
obliterating every trace that 
might serve to connect her 
with the infamous family, Re- 
cently, however, during an 
interview requested by the 
Bureau of Strategic Ser- 
vices,she was urged to set 
aside her reticence and pub- 
lish her experiences in order 
that the American public 
might be informed of the true 
facts about the man who has 
come to be regarded by all 


decent people throughout the 

world as the arch enemy of 

humanity. 

Brigid begins her narration 
with a 1910 love-at-first-sight en- 
counter with Alois Hitler, half- 
brother of Adolf and a vagabond 
hotelier. Despite the disapproval 
of her Irish family, she eloped to 
London with her lover. Nine 
months later a son, William Pat- 
rick, was born. Brigid called him 
Pat; Alois favored Willy. 'n any 
case, one thing the couple seemed 
to agree on was their dislike for 
Adolf, who, Brigid claims, 
spent a year living with and off 
them in Liverpool in 1912-13. 
‘*Thinking back,” she writes, *‘I 
found him only weak and spine- 
less.”’ 

While Alois was off at work, 
Adolf would hang around the 
flat pouring over maps of Europe 
and raving to Brigid about Ger- 
many’s future conquests—first 
France and then England. Natur- 
ally, this got Brigid’s Irish up. 














MY INTERVIEW 


WITH HITLER 





How Richard Helms’ 1936 Scoop 
Helped His CIA Career 





‘*He mustcontrol his volatile temperament.’ 





BY AARON LATHAM 

On September 13, 1936. 
Richard Helms followed Adolf 
Hitler through the streets of 
Nuremberg. This assignment 
would later become legend in the 
secret world, helping to propel 
Helms toward the ultimate title: 
Director of Central Intelligence. 
That day in Nuremberg, Helms 
was an agent not of an intelligence 
service, but of the UP—the 
United Press. He was a reporter, a 
foreign correspondent. 

This fall, Ric hard Helms cele- 
brated the fortieth anniversary of 
his biggest story. He was in 
Nuremberg when Hitler made a 
rousing speech to his Storm 
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Troopers at the Nazi PartyCongress. 





After the harangue, Hitler de- 
scended from the speakers’ plat- 
form to his waiting black Mer- 
cedes, chauffeured by an officer 
of the SS-Blackguard. Hitler 
stood in his open limousine as it 
rolled slowly through the Nurem- 
berg streets. Helms rode in a trail- 
ing press car. The motorcade 
moved from city limit to city limit 
like a fuse burning its way across 
Nuremberg, finally coming to a 
stop at Nuremberg Castle. Helms 
and a few other reporters were led 
up to one of the medieval battle- 
ments. They stared out over the 
red, gabled roofs at the peaceful, 
autumnal farms of Franconia. 

**That’s certainly a lovely 
view.” 

Richard Helms swung around 
and found himself facing Adolf 
Hitler. The dictator was intro- 





duced to the newsmen. 

Hitler was asked why he put on 
a mass demonstration. **Many 
people call this Nuremberg Con- 
gress a Nazi mobilization, he pro- 
tested. ‘‘It is only a trifling few 
hundred people that we bring 
here. Why. I only have to give the 
word like that...’ Der Fuehrer 
snapped his fingers. ** ... and 
15,000 Germans will jump at my 
call. There would follow a dem- 
onstration such as the world never 
witnessed. That would give the 
world—even Moscow—some- 
thing unpleasant to think about.” 

One of the newsmen mentioned 
the word ** Bolshevism.” 

‘**People wonder why we are 
fanatic against Bolshevism. But 
we—and Italy, too—have gone 
through the same sort of thing 
now happening in Spain. Why. 
right here in Nuremberg, in 1923, 
4,500 war veterans who were 
marching were set upon by a wild 
communist mob and knocked 
down and driven apart. In 
Munich, during the Bolshevist 
regime, hostages were shot by the 
Bolshevists just as they are being 
shot today in Spain. 

**A Europe led by cultural re- 
gimes one could understand. But 
that Moscow, of all places, should 
seek to dominate Europe—that’s 
something we Germans could 





never accept. Of course, we no 
longer fear Bolshevism inside of 
Germany. But, we have only one 
fear—lI say it quite openly—that 
the countries around us into which 
this poison is slowly eating its 
way, will gradually succumb, one 
after another, to Bolshevism. To 
that we could not remain indiffer- 
ent for we are, after all, a Euro- 
pean nation. Of course, we could 
lean back and say: ‘Let them 
slaughter their officers, slay their 
priests, and intellectuals. It’s 
none of our business.” Only 
someone with the mentality of a 
child would take that attitude.” 

Richard Helms was not unim- 
pressed. He descended from that 
balcony believing he had met a 
man who had a plan. Reporter 
Helms filed a straightforward 
wire service dispatch full of 
quotes. 

But that was not the end of his 
Hitler story. Soon after meeting 
Der Fuehrer, Helms returned to 
America and joined the advertis- 
ing staff of The Indianapolis 
Times. Then, on Saturday. March 
12. 1938, the world leamed that 
Hitler’s army had rolled into Au- 
stria on the pretext of restoring 
order. When Richard Helms, the 
young advertising salesman, 
heard the news, he felt a twinge to 
write something. He began a story 











‘*You have a fine nerve coming in 
here as you have and saying such 
things,” she told him in no uncer- 
tain terms. ** You'll never live to 
see the day that England will be 
destroyed by Germany. If it ever 
comes to a fight, it’s just as likely 
that the opposite will happen.” 
After several months of bicker- 
ing, Adolf’s presence grew in- 
tolerable. But the loafer ignored 
all hints, and Brigid and Alois fi- 
nally forced him out on the ruse 
that they themselves were moving 
away. In her memoir, Brigid won- 
ders whether. she should have 
been kinder to Adolf and pon- 
ders the ramifications of her ac- 
tions: ‘‘There were lots of Ger- 
mans working in Liverpool at the 
time—barbers, carpenters .. . If 
had insisted Adolf learn English 
instead of practicing my stum- 
bling German on him, he might 
have shared their obscurity.” 
Obscurity, alas, was not for 
Adolf. Nor was it, in the thirties 
and early forties, for Brigid. Soon 


after Hitler was elected Chancel- 
lor, British newspapers discov- 
ered Brigid and her son—to the 
embarrassment of Adolf. Alois, 
who long before had abandoned 
his wife and returned to Germany, 
entreatied her to keep silent about 
the family. He also reestablished 
ties with son Willy/Pat, who vis- 
ited his father in Germany. But 
Hitler was not assuaged and went 
so far as to deny to Willy/Pat that 
he and Alois were brothers. In the 
midst of Willy/Pat’s subsequent 
escape from Germany the manu- 
script ends—in mid-sentence. 

Just how much of My Brother- 
In-Law Adolf is true we found 
difficult to determine. In fact, we 
could not even learn whether 
Brigid is dead or alive. Willy/Pat, 
though very much alive, has taken 
an assumed name. And the liter- 
ary agent in whose papers the 
manuscript was discovered, has 
been dead for years. 

As for Alois . . . that’s another 
story. » 











Die Schwester-im-law von der Fiihrer 





on Hitler based largely on his in- 
terview a year and a half earlier. 
Reading Helms’ Hitler profile, 


one would hardly suspect that the 
author would rise to become the 
free world’s foremost intelligence 
officer. For intelligence organiza- 
tions are supposed to shine their 
light into the future to pick out 
dangers before the country runs 
blindly into them. Helms did not 
cast a very revealing light on 
Adolf Hitler. It was not that 
Helms praised Hitler. It was not 
that he did not see a potential 
danger. Rather, the problem was 
Helms’ tone of voice—it made 
allowances for Hitler, it under- 
stood Hitler. 

In discussing Hitler’s attitude 
toward risk-taking, Helms was 
reassuring. Reading his analysis, 
one would never have expected 
the German dictator to take the 
ultimate risk—declaring war on 
the world. The adman wrote: 

Those years of political 
battle taught Der Fuehrer 
never to take chances. He 
had done so once—in the 
abortive Munich Beer Hall 
putsch of 1923 and got neatly 
thwarted by a few unex- 
pected bullets. After that he 
attacked politically only 
where he knew his enemy 
could not defeat him. 





This was the sort of insight and 
foresight that would later charac- 
terize much of the CIA’s work. 

Helms went on to retell the 
story of his interview with Hitler. 
He took his readers with him to a 
battlement of Nuremberg Castle. 

Observing his common- 
place, unimpressive manner 
as he walked out on the bal- 
cony. one could hardly be- 
lieve him the same person 
who shortly before had 
thrown wide his arms pro- 
claiming to 200,000 ‘‘heil- 
ing.” roaring, hypnotized 
stormtroopers, ““The won- 
der of this age is that you 
have found me—an un- 
known man among mil- 
lions.”’ 

Helms was not so impressed by 
Hitler’s appearance up close as by 
his intelligence: 

Like many orators Hitler 
evidently needs a crowd to 
work himself into that state 
of frenzy which grips the 
hearers and numbs the criti- 
cal faculty. His conviction on 
the platform is contagious. 

But no imagination could 
make anything god-like out 
of the ordinary mortal who 
chatted on the balcony that 
day. The striking things were 
the ready intelligence, the 





understanding of Germany 

psychology, the complete as- 

suredness behind every ex- 

pression of opinion regard- 

less of what it concerned. 

Helms’ story ended with a 
paragraph that was almost be- 
nevolent: 

Hitler’s private life, as 
nearly as anyone can deter- 
mine, is a model of sobriety 
and simplicity. His famed 
abstinence from alcohol and 
tobacco, his apparent de- 
tachment from relations with 
women—these can only be 
explained by a determination 
to let no vices interfere with 
the efficiency of his work. 
He knows he must control 
his volatile temperament. 
There can be no question that 
all his energy is centered in 
and devoted to his efforts at 
making Germany ever great- 
er and uniting all Germans 
under the sign of the swas- 
tika. He pushes on relent- 
lessly toward his goal. 


Richard (*‘Cold-and-Calcu- 
lating’’) Helms moved on toward 
his goal, too. World War II saved 
him from a career as an advertis- 
ing salesman. He fought Hitler, 
the German leader who never 
took chances, as a Naval lieuten- 





ant commander attached to the 
Office of Strategic Services 
(OSS). After the war, Helms went 
to work for the successor to the 
OSS: the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

The story of Helms’ interview 
with Hitler gave him a reputation 
within the secret world of the 
CIA. And having a reputation 
helped his career. Since no one in 
the agency seems to have read 
Helms’ Indianapolis Times arti- 
cle, nearly everyone imagined he 
had sat down with Der Fuehrer for 
a long, revealing talk. 

Helms’ journalistic experience 
helped him in another way, too. 
He may not have understood Hit- 
ler, but he did understand report- 
ers. He knew journalists could be 
bribed—not with money, of 
course, but with information. He 
knew you did not have to tell the 
press corps everything to keep 
them happy—you just had to tell 
them something. Helms regularly 
took reporters to lunch, especially 
once he became CIA director, but 
he never really took them into his 
confidence. He gave them just 
enough to make them want to 
come back. 

Richard Helms had been a 
member of the press corps only 
long enough to learn how to use it. 
Then he defected. 
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THE STATUS-CRAZED 
WORLD OF MEDIA 
SCREENING LISTS 





Nobody Who’s Anybody Actually Pays 
To See A Movie In New York 





But you have to be Somebody to get into the right screenings. 





BY ROSEMARY KENT 

Screenings have become the cocktail parties of the Seventies. 
Screening invitation lists are the new barometers of media status in 
New York, and the frenzy to get a place on the *‘good’’ lists has 
surpassed the importance of a table at Elaine’s. 

Once upon a time screenings were mainly about movies. They were 
originally intended for working film critics to insure a comfortable, 
intimate and quiet opportunity to see a film weeks or months before its 
New York opening. But then the movie industry publicists began to 
realize that talk, not just reviews, helped build a movie as an event. 
Getting media influentials—writers, editors, intellectuals, gossips, 
personalities—to chatter about a movie screened for them before its 
release offered advantages to both parties. The publicists were re- 
warded when the talk made its way into columns, “‘think pieces’’ and 
personality profiles. A Time or Newsweek cover, an item in Earl 
Wilson, an interview with the star or director in People and the 
Sunday Times Arts & Leisure section, an Avedon photograph of the 
star or director in Vogue’s People Are Talking About section, a blurb 
in The New Yorker’s Around Town or New York’s Intelligencer col- 
umn and a plug on Johnny Carson’s ‘‘Tonight Show”’ or ‘‘Saturday 
Night Live.’ For the media crowd, attendance at screenings offered 
rewards for the ego: a guaranteed way of one-upping all those tedious 
discussions of current movies that dominate the dinner parties and 
social gatherings of those not fortunate enough to be on screening 
lists. It was a cheap way for an average media hack with a couple of 
good connections to appear, to feel, as if he were an insider in the 
glamorous film biz. Plus he never had to face the dread of being 
seen standing in line in front of the Coronet with all the people in 
imitation leather coats. 


And so began a dizzying spiral of screening room chic. Pressure to 
be on the lists has become intense (‘‘Incredible,’ say the people who 
make the lists at Paramount; ‘‘Tremendous,’’says Columbia; ‘‘Unbe- 
lievable,’ says United Artists), and new, more refined, snobby dis- 
tinctions have grown up around screening lists. Now it’s not just being 
at a screening but which screening room, with what group of people 
and what time you attend a screening. What has happened is that the 
gossip and the chatter is no longer about movies but about screenings, 
not who’s on the screen but who’s in the deliciously comfortable 
padded armchairs in the screening room. 


The New York Times has started an At the Movies column in its 
Weekend section containing screening gossip. Both Eugenia Shep- 








Rosemary Kent writes a monthly column for Harper’s Bazaar. 





pard and Suzy write up screenings (who came, who wore what) in 
their nationally syndicated columns with the same fervor they use to 
write about society balls and charity luncheons. 

Jacqueline Onassis attends a screening of The Front and makes the 
front page of the New York Post. And a Madison Avenue boutique 
can’t handle all the calls from women inquiring about the dress Jackie 
O was wearing in the picture. W runs a feature story on Columbia 
Pictures studio chief David Begelman and his Sunday night screening 
parties, complete with wife Gladyce’s *‘no-yeast coffee cake’’ recipe. 

It’s rumored that New York magazine editor Clay Felker, an avid 
screening buff, wants to turn the magazine’s third-floor gymnasium 
into a private screening room. 

Fairchild Publications board chairman, John Fairchild, another 
screening groupie, along with his pal Time Inc.’s Henry Grunwald, 
often gets fashionable ideas for Women’s Wear Daily via afternoon 
screenings. If you ever wondered how ‘‘Cabaret shorts,’ ‘‘ Young 
Winston jackets’’ and ‘‘Chinatown suits’’ got started, now you know. 

In the past year, the New York social calendar has been filled with 
gala screening parties—Lucky Lady, The Ritz, Tommy, Rocky Horror 
Show and The Silver Streak. Most of them have been pulled off by 
publicist Bobby Zarem, the marathon man of screenings. 

Seventh Avenue’s Diane von Furstenberg has taken to hosting little 
screening supper parties in her Denning and Foucarde-decorated Park 
Avenue apartment and invites what’s left of the Beautiful People. 
WWD reporter Francesca Stanfil, daughter of Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox president Dennis Stanfil, arranges to have private 
screenings for her friends. 

‘Everyone wants to be first. This is a word-of-mouth town and 
screenings are that, the first viewing of a new film. People still like to 
go to the movies, it’s very American,’ says Daily News columnist Liz 
Smith, who also reviews movies for Cosmopolitan. 

‘*These screenings are such a status thing people here at NBC even 
steal screening invitations! Whenever I come back from my vacation I 
can always tell if someone has gone through my screening invites,’ 
notes WNBC reporter Chauncey Howell. 

Indeed it is much nicer to go to a screening than to have to stand in 
line in front of Yellowfinger’s on a cold night with every teenage 
couple in from Great Neck or Fort Lee. An invitation arrives with an 
organized date and time summoning you to a screening room, and 
when you get there a nice warm chair is waiting for you. You do feel 
special and you never view movies quite the same way anymore. ‘‘I 
only feel bad when I hear I’ve missed one. It’s that old feeling of being 
left out of something,’ says Kathleen Brady, former Harper’s 
Bazaar feature editor, now writing a novel. “‘Like missing some 
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benefits of the profession.” 

In fact, screenings are one of 
the freebie benefits of the media 
profession—like books, records 
and theater tickets. In addition to 
screenings being free, sometimes 
you get fed, too. **Let’s face it, 
the entertainment world is full of 
freeloaders and that goes for the 
media, too,’ says Howell. *‘I’d 
rather go free to a movie than have 
to stand in line,’ says Newsweek 
senior editor Lynn Young. *‘How- 
ever, I justify going to screenings 
because at the magazine we’re 
always on the lookout for new 
stories and movies are news.” 


Whatever the reason, there’s no. 


question that media people have 
become obsessed with screen- 
ings. What follows is a kind of 
guide to the ins and outs of 
screening-room land. 


The Best Screening Rooms 
Paramount’s 30th floor room 
with its 15 Astro-Lounger-type 
swivel chairs and carpeted walls 
is definitely a cut above the 29th 
floor screening room below, 
which is not bad at all if there’s no 
room at the top. Magno’s plush 
room off Sixth Avenue, formerly 
the MGM screening room, is 
spacious enough for parties and 
one of the few rooms able to 
handle 70mm prints. Columbia’s 
and United Artists’ screening 
rooms are nice but sterile and 
have the general look of a 
dentist’s office. Canon Films has 
a very Architectural Digest 
blonde-on-blonde interior 
scheme, ultra-moderm and com- 
fortable, but it’s not so easily ac- 
cessible to the screening masses. 





| Two favorites, neither in opera- 
tion any longer, were Twentieth 
Century Fox’s Art Deco room, 
now part of John Jay College, and 
the old MGM room on Broadway, 
which has been turned into a cut- 
ting room. But without question, 
Rizzoli’s is the snazziest of the 
screening rooms. Located in the 
basement of the international 
bookstore’s Fifth Avenue estab- 
lishment, Rizzoli is the smallest, 
most intimate room with its 
mini-Pitti Palace interiors of gilt 
and mirrors. Although it has an 
awful sight line—people in the 
third row can’t see the screen— 
Rizzoli has an esoteric chic to it. 
This is the room where Sandra 
Hochman and Norman Mailer 
screened their films. 


The Worst Screening Room 

The Preview Theater. 1600 
Broadway, is in the general con- 
sensus of critics and screeners 
alike, the most offensive room. 
You never know if you're going 
there for a screening or a mug- 
ging. On the edge of Times 
Square, it’s a grimy building 
housing a number of small rooms 
that smell like cat pee. “It’s even 
an insult to have to speak to the 
elevator operators.’ says Rex 
Reed. Regardless of the condi- 
tions, it doesn’t keep people 
away. Everyone—from John 
Springer Associates to Francois 
de Menil—shows his films 
there. 

Running a close second is the 
stadium-size Ziegfield Theater. a 
favorite ‘screening room’ for 
large 70mm films like That’s En- 
tertainment, Part I and Part Il or 








Ladies and Gentlemen, the Rolling 
Stones. More obnoxious than its 
red-flocked walls and bordello 
decor is the theater’s sound sys- 
tem, equal to a Concorde taking 
off. Ear aches are common after a 
screening here. 


The A & B Lists 

Of course these lists exist. Publi- 
cists say it is a ‘matter of 
priorities’’ when it comes to who 
gets on an *‘A”’ and/or **B”’ list. 
Not to be confused with the critics 
list, *‘A’’ and **B’’ are composed 
of those names who are either in- 
fluential media leaders or 
opinion-makers, not necessarily 
in the media. Both groups have 
the power to help or hurt a new 
movie. The *‘A’’ list starts with 
the more established, obvious 
media—The New York Times, 
Time, Newsweek, New York, syn- 
dicated columnists, trade repor- 
ters, national magazines, radio 
and television personalities and so 
on. The **B”’ list. also known as 
‘the movers and shakers.’ in- 
cludes Halston, Ted Sorenson, 
Marion Javits, Geraldine Stutz. 
George Plimpton, Arthur 
Schlesinger and other social 
lights. 

*‘A’’ and *‘B’’ lists revolve 
rapidly, depending on who’s in 
and out among the media and 
opinion-makers’ ranks. **People 
acquire status and lose it. The 
names are constantly changing.” 
says UA’s Anne Thompson. “‘It’s 
shocking how many people are no 
longer there when I periodically 
update my lists.’’ notes Eve 
Siegal. 

Although the publicists have 





power, the final decision of whom 
to invite where and when is left up 
to the movie company executives. 
**We don’t play favorites”’ says 
Paramount’s Buffy Shutts. **A lot 
of people think they have the right 
to attend a screening by virtue of 
working for a certain publication 
or network. I give people a 
chance; I’m nice but I’m tough.” 
Says Bobby Zarem:**We don’t as- 
sume responsibility for everyone 
seeing a particular film. With 
each screening we’re trying to ac- 
complish something different. 
That’s why I have no ‘A’ ‘B’ or 
‘C’ list. I work on a very personal 
level; I never invite anyone to a 
screening I don’t know. But I am 
open to persuasion!’” And UA’s 
Gary Kalkin: *‘It does take some 
time for a new name or publica- 
tion to become familiar to us. 
Other times it’s instinct on our 
part. Take the SoHo Weekly News 
for an example. When it became 
apparent that the paper was taking 
over a certain audience, we were 
quick to want to work with them. 
We like to be on top of things.” 

Other times the rules for the 
“A” and **B”’ list screenings go 
by the wayside. With Network 
and Rocky United Artists wanted 
a great many people in television 
and sports, respectively, to see 
these new films. **We had a lot of 
sportswriters from out of town 
covering the Ali-Norton fight 
who called saying they had heard 
about Rocky and could they see 
it?’’ recalls Anne Thompson. 
**These are guys who ordinarily 
wouldn’t be on our lists and we’re 
glad they contacted us. Same 
thing happened with Network and 
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THE A LIST 


The following people are so well-connected in the media, 
film executives and publicists make sure they see a new screen- 
ing. Or else they arrange private ones for them. A great many 
of these privileged people are in the position to assign features 
for a Saturday paper, produce a TV segment, run a photograph 
in a national publication or drop an item in a column about the 
film. 


Helen Gurley Brown (Cosmopolitan magazine) 
Clay Felker (New York magazine) 

William Honan (New York Times) 

Mel Gussow (New York Times) 

Irving Lazar (literary agent) 

Madeline Amgott (NBC producer) 

Marian Eiskamp (talent coordinator NBC Today Show) 
Tom Snyder (NBC) 

Henry Grunwald (Time managing editor) 
Marion Duffy (Time editor) 

Jim Waters (freelance, formerly with People) 
Richard Stolley (People) 

Dick Burgheim (People) 

Gloria Steinhem (MS) 

John Fairchild (Fairchild Publications) 

Leo Lerman (Voguc) 

Martine Latour (Vogue) 

Earl Wilson (syndicated columnist) 

Charles Michener (Newsweek) 

Lynn Young (Newsweek) 

Kenneth Auchincloss (Newsweek) 

John Quinn (Daily News) 

Barbara Greenberg (TV Guide) 

David Hollander (New Times) 

Joe Rabinovich (New York Post features editor) 
Robert Spitzler (New York Post managing editor) 
Tom Allen (SoHo Weekly News) 

Richard Goldstein (Village Voice) 


THE B LIST 


These are the people who are financially or socially con- 
nected. Film executives and publicists like these people to talk 
up a new film while they are at Regine’s, in one of the 
SuperHamptons, or any French restaurant with the word La in 
front of it. These people have the power of suggestion. Plus 
they look good in screening rooms. Sometimes better than the 
films. 


Pat Buckley (wife of columnist William) 

Geraldine Stutz (president of Henri Bendel) 

Lally Weymouth (Katharine Graham's daughter) 

Jan Cushing (Newport socialite) 

Maxime de la Falaise (socialite) 

Oscar and Francoise de la Renta (fashion designer; decorator) 

Pat Kennedy Lawford (vo good names) 

Marion Javits (not the Senator) 

Tom Guinzburg (Viking Press) 

Jackie O (if you can get her) 

Warren Hoge (New York Times editor) 

Ara Gallant (Vogue stylist) 

Richard Avedon (photographer) 

Steve Ross (Warner) 

Lily and Douglas Auchincloss (socialite ; former Time editor) 

Kenneth Jay Lane (jewelry designer) 

Halston Frowick (fashion designer) 

Tony and Berry Perkins (actor; photographer) 

Gil and Susan Shiva (producer; Jules Stein's daughter) 

Peter and Cheray Duchin (music man; socialite) 

Arthur and Alexandra Scheisinger (historian; socialite) 

Diana Vreeland (¢x-Vogue editor and Met costume curator) 

Jerry Zipkin (socialite real estate baron) 

Jackie Roger (Madison Avenue boutique owner) 

Bobby Short (music man) 

Diane von Furstenberg (dress designer) 

Isabel and Freddie Eberstadt (Ogden Nash's daughter; 
photographer) 

Charlie Evans (businessman brother of Robert Evans) 

Lisa Taylor (the model) 

Suga (Bergdorf Goodman hairdresser of ‘‘wedge’’ cut fame) 

Deiphina Rattazzi (Viking editor and Fiat heiress) 





freelancers if | have the room.” 





the TV people who called.” 


Handling The Freelancers 
Most slighted by the **A’’ and 
*‘B”’ lists are the freelancers 
(writers, photographers. review- 
ers, editors, etc.) who feel they 
are in no-man’s screening land. 
Which is often the case. Unless a 
freelancer is securely grafted to an 
established media base or is ex- 
tremely well-known, movie com- 
panies seldom put him on a per- 
manent list. Freelancers usually 
go standby. “‘Yes, I am more 
prone to invite someone known 
and connected over someone who 
isn’t, but I do try to accommodate 





says publicist Eve Siegal. “‘If I 
recognize a freelancer’s name I'll 
put it down, but if I don’t, I ask 
who they are and what they’ve 
done because I’m responsible for 
every name I put down. It’s part of 
my job.” says United Artists’ 
Anne Thompson. **The trouble 
with a lot of freelancers is that 
once they get in they think they 
can come in all the time, ’says 
Paramount’s Nan Bernstein. **‘We 
check freelancers out,’ says 
ICPR’S Judy Katz.**The ‘I’m- 
doing-a-story’ routine falls on 
deaf ears if the writer can’t come 
up with a legitimate assignment 





from a specific editor at a specific 
publication. We know who’s in- 
volved, who is serious, who is 
important and who is not. We 
keep up with the media.” 


Good Times/Bad Times 

It’s difficult to say which of the 
three screening time periods is 
most desirable. It’s more a matter 
of personal choice. The day 
screenings—erratically sched- 
uled throughout the morning and 
early afternoon—are devoted to 
film critics, feature writers work- 
ing on specific assignments 
and a movie executive or two. 
These are low-keyed, prestigious 





screenings if you’re into the 
“gee-I’m-in-here-watching-with- 
Andrew-Sarris”’ thinking. Draw- 
ing the largest number of media 
people are the two evening 
screenings. The 6 P.M. screening 
attracts the coming-straight- 
from-the-office crowd and those 
who have to catch a train to 
Greenwich afterwards. The 8 
PM. screening is more popular 
with the workaholics and the 
party people. Whenever an event 
is planned in connection with a 
screening, like the Bobby Zarem 
extravaganzas, it’s usually held 
following an 8 P.M. screening. 
There has lately been a growing 
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tendency to host an ‘‘all-media”’ 
screening—a one-time viewing 
and a way of herding lots of 
people into a theater. Not unlike 
a sneak preview, it’s held at Cin- 
ema I or Loew’s Broadway. These 
mass screenings—the publicists 
refer to them as ‘‘takeovers’’— 
are also a cheap way of not having 
to run too many screenings. It 
further promotes the idea of the 
**media event”’ and if you weren’t 
invited to a 600-seater screening 
(like All the President’s Men, 
Robin and Marion or Marathon 
Man), that just about tells you 
where you aren’t. 

Even worse is the publicist who 
calls persistently and says, 
*‘Look, we can set up a special 
screening for you if you like.” 
What they are really saying is that 
it’s such a bad movie no one is 
coming to the regular screenings. 
Until you recognize this line it 
sounds like a good deal. But why 
would a film company hire a pro- 
jectionist, secure the room and the 
print and pay the publicist over- 
time to show the film to a single 
viewer who ‘‘might’’ submit an 
idea on “‘spec’’ to a magazine if it 
were really a ‘‘hot’’ film? 


Media Monsters 

Who are the media trou- 
blemakers who raise theirheads at, 
during and before a screening? 
‘*The little guys, the lesser- 
known freelancers and a few 
small-time critics;’ says a Uni- 
versal media coordinator. *‘These 
people are so persistent they’ ll get 
into a screening anyway,’ says 
publicist Michael Alpert. *‘There 
are two kinds of people at 
screenings—the professionals 
and those who crash. I don’t con- 
sider the latter group part of the 
media,’ states Bobby Zarem. 

A few crashers, who currently 
make screening life difficult for 
some publicists, include the Na- 
tional Enquirer’s R. Couri Hay, 
photographer Roi: Galella, SoHo 
Weekly News’ Bob Weiner, Na- 
tional Star’s Harvey Mann and 
the Interview magazine staff. 
Even more difficult than the 
media monsters are the celebrities 
who drop into a screening unan- 
nounced or arrive with an entour- 
age a la Andy Warhol & Com- 
pany. According to several film 
compasty publicists, actor Ryan 
O’Neal is one of the worst about 








showing up uninvited. *‘He came 
up to me, flashed his jock smile 
and then said quite loudly, * You 
don’t dare cause a scene by not 
letting me in, do you?’ So what 
could I do but let him in?’’ says 
one film company publicity direc- 
tor. Sylvia Miles, Jacques Bellini 
and Peter Falk’s secretary’s 
brother also grate on publicists’ 
nerves. ‘Everyone wants to be 
part of the glamour that a screen- 
ing generates today,’ says UA’s 
Anne Thompson. 


How To Get Into 
Screenings (Legally) 

First, state your professional 
standing in the media. Preferably 
by letter (on letterhead stationery, 
if on staff) and send it to the pub- 
licity director of a film company 
or an independent publicist. Most 
of them are listed in the Manhat- 
tan Yellow Pages. ‘Put your re- 
quest in writing and send samples 
of your work or a resume,’ 
suggests Paramount’s Buffy 
Shutts. *‘We get a lot of requests, 
some legitimate and quite a few 
not so legitimate,’’ says Anne 
Thompson. *‘When required to 
have legitimate credentials some 
media people get very embarras- 
sed or upset.’’ Gary Kalkin, UA’s 
senior publicist says their lists are 
**flexible in general. What we re- 
ally want to know, when someone 
is making a request to attend 
screenings, is how involved 
their work really is with film.” 

Another method is to contact 
publicists by calling them di- 
rectly. If they are not busy they 
may take a request over the 
phone. ‘If John Doe calls up I 
will be honest and say I will take 
his name and number and get back 
to him after I talk to my 
people,’offers Eve Siegal. One 
valuable tip—offend the publi- 
cists who make up the list at your 
peril: they have become the chief 
arbiters of the intricate calculus of 
status in this town. If they haven’t 
heard of you don’t scream. In fact 
try coming off a bit humble when 
making your request, even if 
you’re the greatest media person- 
ality since Edward R. Murrow. *‘I 
wish people would present them- 
selves better over the phone. 
Some of them come off so self- 
important when they call up. I 
don’t like being talked to like 
that,’ says Buffy Shutts. 





Getting Into 
Screenings (Illegally) 

There are ways. A) Call up a 
screening room and ask what’s 
being screened that night. B) 
Hang outside a screening room or 
theater in hopes that a sympa- 
thetic publicist will let you in. C) 
Beg an invitation from someone 
who got one and doesn’t want to 
go. D) Go as someone’s guest. E) 
Try the age-old ploy of calling up 
a publicist and saying you're 
working on a “‘piece,’ could you 
please come? 


New York vs. Hollywood 

At least New Yorkers don’t go 
quite through the hoopla that 
people in Hollywood do over 
screenings. Out there the ultimate 
snob screening takes place in the 
private homes of the directors, 
producers and stars themselves. 
‘The worst thing you can say in 
Hollywood is not that you’ ve seen 
a screening but where you saw the 
screening, ‘notes Newsweek’s 
Lynn Young. Most New York se- 
cret screenings are kept under 
wraps, like the one Sidney Lumet 
hosted for his Network film last 
summer to which Kennedys, 
Whitneys, de la Rentas, Peter 
Duchin and other pals were 
asked. Unlike Hollywood, where 
a Kirk Douglas can roll up a 
Renoir and show the latest flick, 
few people in New York have 
apartments big enough or the 
equipment to screen movies. 
Robert Redford occasionally 
shows a film in his Fifth Avenue 
co-op living room and United Ar- 
tists’ Arthur Krim has a womb- 
like room in his East Side town- 
house, but most people see a film 
first in a New York screening 
room owned or rented by the film 
companies. 


What If No One 
Reviews The Film? 

Of course film companies and 
publicists want results in print or 
over the airwaves. Screeners from 
the ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B”’ lists are not so 
hard to follow up on. “‘It’s the 
freelancers who are more evasive 
at being pinned down whether 
they did an assignment or not,” 
says a Columbia Pictures publi- 
cist. ‘‘We do ask for tear sheets.” 
Still, publicists say it’s even hard 
to keep track with the tear sheets. 
**By the time the article comes out 





or doesn’t come out, we’re on to 
another film and we don’t have 
time to check up on the original 
request. Because we're a small 
staff it’s not always easy to follow 
up on everyone who calls us,” 
says Paramount’s Nan Bernstein. 


A Critical View 
Of Screenings 

Not all critics are happy about 
these mass media turnouts. Many 
believe the screenings are a way 
film companies unwittingly try to 
psyche out critics by inviting 
friends of the director, producer, 
star or enthusiastic fans of all 
three. *“‘Film companies are 
stupid if they think these idiots are 
going to influence a critic. We’re 
bright enough not to be influenced 
by a bunch of freeloaders,’ says 
New York magazine film critic 
John Simon. **By all rights there 
should be a critics’ screening. 
There used to be a lot more but 
now screenings are increasingly 
being opened to everyone. It’s not 
much fun to be with these 
people.” 

Daily News critic and syndi- 
cated columnist Rex Reed agrees. 
‘*There’s been an increase in riff- 
raff in the screening rooms. I just 
don’t know who these people are 
getting into screenings now. It’s 
everyone’s second cousin and 
pregnant secretary or else it’s 
Dennis Hopper look-alikes who 
come in cowboy hats and put their 
feet up on seats after the movie 
starts and leave after it begins so 
no one will check their name off.” 
Reed has solved the problem of 
being distracted by arranging pri- 
vate screenings for himself. ‘‘It’s 
not a snob reason or that I want to 
be alone; it’s just that I don’t want 
to be influenced by other people 
around me when viewing a film. 
Besides, my deadlines are far in 
advance.”’ 

WWD’s critic Howard Kissel 
goes along with both Simon and 
Reed.*‘Although we go to films 
responsible for looking at certain 
professional things about the 
film, we’re often thought of as 
elitists by the movie companies. 
So every now and then they think 
it’s a good idea for us to see how 
normal people react to a movie. In 
arranging a screening for Gable 
and Lombard, the idea backfired 
because even the normal people 
walked out.” 














Two reporters 
take on “the 
ultimate power 


broker:’ 


“For 15 vears, Nelson Rockefeller 


was the boss of New York. Nobody 


ever formally referred to him by 
that title. But having grasped public 
power, he ruled with an iron hand. 
... For 15 years, in legislatures 
dominated by Democrats as well as 
Republicans, he was able to ram 
through bills under the guise of 
‘public good.’ In fact, they were his 
perception of the public good— 
which ran from the boldly innova- 
tive to the radically wrong. The 
same ruthless techniques that 
brought him youthful success, 
guided his passion to serve, and 
furthered his quest for the presi- 
dency were what branded him as 
the ultimate power broker.” 


“T NEVER 
WANTED 10 BE 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF ANYTHING!” 


An Investigative 
Biography of 
Nelson Rockefeller 


SNOILLVAYSSEO 





Michael Kramer and 
Sam Roberts 


Kramer, editor and publisher of 
[MORE] magazine, and Roberts, 
Chief Political Correspondent of 
the New York Daily News, takea 
close look at the public and private 
lives of the man with enough money 
and power to get everything... 
except the job he wants most. 


“An unauthorized biography with 
revelations about Rockefeller’s 
personal pecadilloes and his role in 
New York City’s financial crisis.” 
—Jack Anderson 


“The authors excavate every recess 
of Rockefeller’s career and char- 
acter in a chronological narrative 
jampacked with sharply etched 
reportage . . . a fullscale and fasci- 
nating portrait.”—Publishers 
Weekly 


Illustrated, $12.50 at bookstores, or 
direct from the publisher. 


NEW. SIGNIFICANT. 


BANS IC 


BASIC BOOKS INC. 


10 EAST 53RD ST, NEW YORK 10022 











“IGNORANCE 
IS CRAZY.” 


“ 


I've never had cancer. 
But I'd be crazy toignore it. 
You'd have to go along with that. 
The fact is, many cancers can be cured if they're detected early. 
Do you know that 1!/2 million Americans have already been cured? 
But you ve got to know the warning signals: 

Change in bowel or bladder habits. 

Asore that does not heal. 

Unusual bleeding or discharge. 

Thickening or lump in breast or elsewhere. 

Indigestion or difficulty in swallowing. 

Obvious change in wart or mole. 

Nagging cough or hoarseness. 
Those are the signals. 
If one of them appears see your doctor right away. 

The odds are you don't have cancer. 
But only your doctor can tell you thatforsure.'" AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY ¥ 
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EDWIN NEWMAN 
BARES HIS 
CIVIL TONGUE 





Blasts Language’s Monstrous 
Neologisms, Unholy Ambiguities 





Does abuse lead to moral deterioration? 





BY JOHN SIMON 

Edwin Newman’s A Civil Ton- 
gue is a sort of sequel to Strictly 
Speaking, which I regrettably 
missed. True, the new book’s 
jacket 


quotes Bob Woodward: 
even funnier, even better 
than Strictly Speaking ...° But 
what about Bernstein? I can no 
more believe Woodward without 
Bernstein than Abercrombie 
without Fitch. The jacket has an 
endorsement from one Richard H. 
Revere as well. Is that Richard H. 
Rovere reverentially rechris- 
tened? 

In any case, A Civil Tongue is 
an annotated compilation of just 
about every type of error that 
makes language in America, if 
not quite yet a lost cause, less than 
a going concern. With demonic 
acumen, Newman adduces 196 
pages’ worth of grammatical er- 
rors, clichés, jargon, malaprop- 
isms, mixed metaphors, mon- 
strous neologisms, unholy am- 
biguities, parasitic redundancies 
interspersed with his own mock- 
ing comments, puns, anecdotes, 
pastiches, bits of autobiography 
and exhortations to do better. The 
examples are mostly true horrors, 
very funny and even more dis- 
tressing. That some of our leading 
politicians, educators, artists, 
scholars, clergymen, journalists, 
military men and other assorted 
leaders and luminaries—as well 
as plainer folk—could write or 





John Simon is film critic of New 
York and drama critic of The 
New Leader and Hudson Review. 





utter the godawful gobbledygook 
here assembled is more than 
tragicomic. It is very nearly 
tragic. Worse than a nation of 
shopkeepers, we have become a 
nation of wordmongers or word- 
butchers, and abuse of language. 
whether from ignorance or obfus- 
cation, leads, as Newman persua- 
sively argues, to a deterioration of 
moral values and standards of 
living. 

**We are safer when language is 
specific.’ Newman writes. “‘It 
imp*»ves our chances of knowing 
what is going on.” Among hun- 
dreds of examples, Newman 
cites. “‘The purpose of this letter 
is to historize the philosophical 
infrastructure Craig Computer 
Centre abides, regarding appli- 
cant referrals.’ Well, that is only 
an employment agency speaking, 
or partly speaking. But here is the 
Nashville School Board stating its 
intentions: **Programmatic as- 
sumptions will be specified, 
competencies identified, a ratio- 
nale developed and instructional 
objectives stated. Pre-assess- 
ment, post-assessment, learning 
alternatives and remediation will 
be an integral part of instructional 
modules within the framework of 
program development.” 

Birch Bayh is quoted as saying, 
**Energywise, economywise and 
environmentalwise, we have be- 
come obsessed with the prob- 
lems’’; Allison Cheek, the first 
Episcopal woman minister de- 
clares, ‘I will not let the church 
inferiorize me again.’ A Lincoln 
Center program note reads, 














**Dvorak was a late bloomer, 
compositionwise’’; a sign at the 
University of Pittsburgh an- 
nounces ‘‘an elevator outage.” 
The CIA has a ‘‘nondiscernible 
microbionoculator,’ which turns 
out to be a dart gun with a silencer. 
Muzak justifies its repellent prod- 
uct by calling it “sonorous design 
to humanize man-made environ- 
ments”’ and says it **promotes the 





Rudy Hoglund 
sharing of meaning because it 
massifies symbolism.’ Charles 
G. Walcutt, a graduate professor 
of English at CUNY, writes, **The 
colleges, trying to remediate in- 
creasing numbers of . . . illiterates 
up to college levels, are being 
highschoolized.”’ A coordinator of 
research of the department of edu- 
cation of an easter state refers 
to ‘‘summarizative descriptions.”’ 
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MASS MEDIA 


An Introduction to Modern Communication 
RAY ELDON HIEBERT, University of Maryland; 
DONALD F. UNGURAIT, Florida State University; 
and THOMAS W. BOHN, University of Evansville 


“Excellent survey of the role of mass media in society.” 
— Maavin Diskin, Purdue University 


“Organization is excellent and comprehensive in 
coverage of the whole mass media.... Refreshing new 
approach to the subject of the mass media.” — 
Haron A. Servis, New Mexico State University 


“At last — a media survey text whose organization is 

logical and which is complete in scope; | believe it 
is clearly superior to anything else in the field.” 
— Ronato G. Hicks, Louisiana State University 
$8.95, paper 


f page Res 


COAYINN)-- 
sewn, ATION 


THEORIES OF MASS 
COMMUNICATION 


Third Edition 
MELVIN L. DeFLEUR and SANDRA BALL-ROKEACH, 
both of Washington State University 


This well-known text has been completely revised and 
updated. The authors discuss the ramifications of the 
impact that the introduction of each new medium has 
had on Western civilization. There are new sections 
on the effects of television violence on children and 
media in the future. Finally, in a major scholarly effort, 
the authors include a section in which they formulate 
an integrated theory of the effects of mass media on 
society. $4.95, paper 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 


750 Third Avenue, New York 10017 





Newman quotes copiously 
from an article, **Formative 
Hermeneutics in the Arting Proc- 
ess of an Other: The Philetics of 
Art Education,’ by Professor 
Kenneth R. Beittel of Penn State, 
published in Art Education. It is 
all inscrutable jargon, and not in 
the least hermeneutic. The Navy 
Finance Center in Cleveland of- 
fers ‘‘lecturettes’’; Kissinger re- 
fers to ‘ta hypothetical situation 
that does not now exist’’; and the 
U.S. commander in South Korea 
declares that if the North Koreans 
attack, ‘‘Our firepower will have 
a tremendous impact on their 
ground troops, breaking their will 
in addition to killing them.” Pro- 
fessor Herbert Stein of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia writes that 
FDR “holds the record for most 
times elected President in one 
lifetime.’ Something is sold in 
stores that calls itself an **aerated 
nondairy creamer.’ Newman 
rightly observes, ‘One blanches 
to think what [it] would be called 
on the basis of what it is rather 
than what—dairy cream—it is 
not.” 

After many, many more such 
varied abuses held up to our 
scorn, Newman concludes: **The 
use of language that is at bottom 
nonsense leads ... to the advo- 
cacy of nonsensical ideas and, by 
the law of averages alone, to the 
adoption of nonsensical ideas. At 
the least, the language and the 
ideas go hand in hand.’ And 
further: *‘The appeal of [bastard- 
ized] language lies in its slipperi- 
ness. It sounds as though it means 
something, especially to those 
who do not look at it closely. It 
serves as a fence that keeps others 
outside and respectful, or leads 
them to ignore what is going on 
because it is too much trouble to 
find out. For those inside, either 
effect is useful”’ What Newman 
wants is for *‘clarity and genuine- 
ness [to] come together’’ and that 
with *‘some knowledge . . . some 
imagination, and a sense of de- 
light in what language can do,” 
we repossess the fun that good, 
natural English offers us. 

The book stands for all the 
right things, and is peccant only in 
two minor but irritating ways. 
That there are occasional errors— 
*‘deprecatingly’’ for ‘‘depreci- 
atingly,’ ‘‘a bookstore which”’ for 





‘*a bookstore that,” a couple of 
faulty agreements and a captious 
attack on the useful word 
**demythify’’°—is not so much 
Newman as human. More objec- 
tionable is the tendency to hit us 
over the head with an excess of 
examples of the same mistake, 
and still more injurious is a cer- 
tain self-indulgence—Newman’s 
permitting himself too many 
lengthy and often unfunny puns, 
labored imaginary dialogues and 
other smart-alecky ways of mak- 
ing fun of verbal crimes that 
speak, or shriek, for themselves. 

At times, the book feels like a 
surfeit of those squibs at the bot- 
tom of New Yorker pages, with 
the patronizing comments getting 
out of hand-—as when the absurd 
jargon of ‘‘instructional mod- 
ules’” makes Newman become 
more absurd and write about si- 
lent students to whom all this talk 
has given ‘‘throat modules. The 
teacher, a son of the Ould Sodule 
and mindful of the maxim, Spare 
the rodule and spoil the child, 
says he will codule them no 
longer, and all go back to work, 
including a set of twins who are as 
alike as two peas in a podule.” 
(That should, by the way, be 
either ‘‘a set of twins that is’’ or 
simply **twins that are.’ But that 
is the least of it.) 

This sort of thing is self- 
destructive. It weakens the strik- 
ing power of Newman’s impor- 
tant arguments that are, at other 
times, reinforced by pertinent, 
pithy witticisms like the reference 
to General Washington’s *‘revo- 
lutionary-type war,’ or the joke 
about news conferences being 
‘‘part of the interface [a vogue 
word Newman correctly loathes] 
process, which reaches its ulti- 
mate expression when all parties 
turn the other cheek.” But inter- 
mittent slickness and incidental 
smugness aside, A Civil Tongue is 
a valuable compendium of 
pseudodoxia epidemica, as Sir 
Thomas Browne called his collec- 
tion of vulgar misconceptions, 
and I wish only that there were 
more watchdogs like Newman in 
positions so visible and presti- 
gious, and barking, like him, up 
the right tree. Most other news- 
men, alas, are very orainary dogs, 
and what they do to the tree of 
language relieves only them. & 








Any controversy or claim arising 
out of or relating to this contract, 
or any breach thereof, shall be 
Settled in accordance with the rules 
of the American Arbitration 
Association, and 


Maybe your day in court 
Shouldn't be in court. 


Last year more than 35,000 disputes were settled out of court. Quickly. Inexpen- 
sively. Fairly. By arbitration. Maybe you thought arbitration is only for the big 
guys. Think about it this way: what if it’s you versus the big guys? The American 
Arbitration Association is a 50-year old non-profit organization with 40,000 volun- 
teer arbitrators who resolve all kinds of disputes for business, for labor, for individuals. 
There ought to be an arbitration clause in any agreement you sign. (like the sample 
above.) Just a few words. But they could save you incalculable time, money, and 
anguish. Find out more about our work. The time and money you save could be your 
own. Write: The American Arbitration Association, 140 West 51 Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10020. 


THE AMERICAN ARBITRATION AssoclaTion(E]) 


50th ANNIVERSARY 
1926-1976 
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A MORE 
HIGHLY CLASSIFIED 
CLASSIFIED 


If you’re in communications and you 
want to speak to someone like yourself 
about a job, a book, or whatever, you 
might be interested in knowing that 
nearly half of our readers are in the 
communications field. With another 22 
per cent in professional fields. And, 13 
per cent in education. 


A word in MORE’s Classified is 
like a word to the wise. 

A word is $.50 per. With a $12.50 
minimum. Job offer rates are $.20 per 
word. With a $10.00 minimum. 

And there’s even a way to get MORE 
for less. Just pay for two insertions and 
you get a third free. 

Check or money order must 
accompany copy and be received prior 
to closing date (the first day of month 
preceding publication date). Ads 
received past deadline will run in next 
issue. All classified is accepted at 
discretion of the publisher. 


MORE CLASSIFIED 
40 W. 57th, New York, N.Y. 10019 


Here is my ad. I enclose $ 
_____—~r words. Please run my ad 
during the following months: 


Classification: L) Jobs Offered () Books/Publications 
L}) Jobs Wanted [J Services Offered (©) Miscellaneous 


COPY: 


for 














NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 





TELEPHONE SIGNATURE 


Post office box number and telephone number count as two words each: 
abbreviations and zip codes as one word each. We will also assign a MORE box 
number for an additional $1.00. 





CLASSIFIEDS 














JOBS WANTED: 


MISCELLANEOUS 





HAVE TYPEWRITER, will travel. 2 years 
covering Capitol Hill. Also, wire service 
experience covering state government 
Married Male looking for quality news- 
paper. Box 143 (126) 


JOBS OFFERED: 


RADIO— Executive Director— Pacifica 
Foundation, licensee of five non- 
commercial FM radio stations, program 
service and tape library, has executive 
position open available January 1 
Modest salary. Extensive travel re- 
quired. Affirmative Action Employer 
Write Box 8455, Universal City, CA 
91608 (126) 











MORE ANNOUNCES A BUSINESS IN- 
TERNSHIP PROGRAM Are you a stu- 
dent looking for an internship program 
for credit, or acollege professor looking 
for a “working experience” for your 
more exceptional students? MORE 
Magazine is now offering a special bus- 
iness internship program in the de- 
partments: advertising, public rela- 
tions, promotion, publicity, circulation 
and other areas of publishing. Interns 
will be assigned a special project and 
be responsible for working It through to 
completion. Interns must be available 
at least two days per week (or hours 
equivalent). For appointment, write 
MORE, Box 142 (017) 














THE MorE 
COVER UP 


Pes eS eee ee Seer as eee eaaceanas 


To: MORE T-Shirt 
40 West 57th Street 
New York, New York 10019 


Please send me____ shirts (s) at $4.95 each, 


tax included. 


C] Boy's Lg. 32-34 [] Sm. 34-36 [] Med. 38-40 
(] Lg. 42-44 [] X-Lg. 46-48 


You can get in our 
navy and white. T- shirt 
for $4.95. Just send 
check or money order 
(no cash please) with 
this coupon. Please 
allow 4-6 weeks for 
delivery. Postage, 
handling and tax are 
included. 





NAME 


Please Print 





ADDRESS 





CITY 








Laas ae meee eee eee eee eee 


STATE 


ZIP 
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MISCELLANEOUS | MISCELLANEOUS A WANTED 
DO YOU NEED Bonafide Press Cre- 


STUDENTS: Are you seeking admis- 


dentials? For free details write to: Dun- | sion to Law or Medical School? We help 
Bar International Press Club, PO. Box | place students in these schools. Write 
91762, Los Angeles, Ca. 90009. (037) |} Professional and Graduate Student 

Admission Service, Inc., 3110 S. Winn 


STRINGERS wanted for a Jewish-| Road, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
oriented magazine. All stories with] 48858 (126) 
photos. Send resumes, sample story to 
P.O. Box 7184, Beaumont, Texas 


77706 126)| SERVICES OFFERED 


Research fellow studying US Jour- ? 
nalism Reviews cubiaiee’ nee 1968 poopie ys ge ol monmeen 
needs copies or photocopies of 1 Primec J i / 

cakeonrmnen pone Baty Collection $8/10; $15/25; $28/100/(Same-day 
will be left to the University of Minnesota | Service, First class prepaid). Kate Don- 
School of Journalism. Please contact: | Nelly, Box 271-M, New Vernon, N.J 
Claude-Jean Bertrand, School of Jour- | (201) 538-6676 (017) 
nalism and Mass Communications, 115 [_ | 




















Murphy Hall, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55455 (017) 
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Company Introduces Advanced 
Electric Portable 





Will this machine cure writer’s block? 





BY ALAN WEITZ 

Ask writers what the tools of 
their trade are and most will say 
words. Some, following the drift 
of that answer, might list The Ox- 
ford English Dictionary, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Manual of 
Style or Fowler’s Modern English 
Usage. More romantic minds 
might discourse on the necessities 
of quiet, solitude or a house in the 
country, while the more neurotic 
will perhaps cite coffee, alcohol, 
cigarettes, or Dexedrine. 

There exists a literal-minded 
school of writers, however, sensi- 
tive about the first definition of 
tool—an instrument used or 
worked by hand—that would 
immediately offer a very different 
list: one made up of such instru- 
ments as pens, pencils, typewrit- 
ers and—though this admittedly 
stretches the definition—pads, 
notebooks and paper. Characteris- 
tic of this school is a devotion to a 
particular kind or branch of such 
items. To these writers art does 
not come easily unless the be- 
loved object is at hand. (Of 
course, art, to their constant sur- 
prise, often does not come easy 
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even with such accoutrements.) 
One author I know will not even 
attempt to set his thoughts to 
paper if that paper is not a No. 
969-NL Evidence legal pad. 
Other writers are useless without 
their Pilot fineliner pens, or on a 
more lofty plain, their Mont 
Blancs. 

And then there are typewriters. 
Front Pagers remain committed to 
their old standard Royals, while 
the electronically inclined often 
sing the praises of the Smith 
Corona 2200 portable introduced 
a few years ago. 

It is especially among this latter 
group that the Olivetti corporation 
will be revered. The company’s 
charity—if charity can be ex- 
tended with a $299 and $339 price 
tag—takes the form of two new 
electric portable typewriters: the 
Olivetti Lexicon 82 (on the mar- 
ket since the spring) and the 83DL 
(due out soon and the more ex- 
pensive of the two). 

The machines are the first port- 
able electric typewriters with in- 
terchangeable typing element, al- 
lowing with the changing of the 
ball for three different typefaces 
on 10-pitch (pica) and four on 12- 
pitch (elite) models, with more to 
come. Other features include an 
easily changeable ribbon car- 
tridge, a keyboard memory that 
deactivates the keyboard when 
two keys are inadvertently pres- 
sed at the same time, and a 12- 
inch wide carriage that allows for 
typing lengthwise on 8%”"x11” 
paper. (Also recently introduced 
by Olivetti are the 90C and 92C 
office electric typewriters. Priced 
at $725 and $825, respectively, 





they offer, among other things, 
the advantage of traditional fixed 
writing point with interchange- 
able typing element—which 
means the ball, available in 
numerous typefaces, remains 
stationary, resulting in remark- 
ably clear typescript. In addition, 
the 92C is the only typewriter that 
allows one to type in elite as well 
as proportion spacing. ) 

All of which is fine. 

But the machines are also the 
most beautiful typewriters I have 
ever seen. Olivetti has tradition- 





ally put as much care into the 
outward appearance as_ the 
mechanics of its machines, often 
using the most highly skilled of 
Italian craftsmen (one of its 
typewriters has earned itself a 
spot in a Museum of Modern Art 
display case). Designed by 
Mario Bellini, the 82 and 83DL 
are characterized by a stark soft- 
ness of line, a sleek simplicity. 

MOMA may have no plans for 
exhibiting them, but I just might 
trade in my 1948 black standard 
Royal for one. 


Milton Glaser 








Growth is still not a four-letter word 


Remember all those doomsday predic- 
tions a few years back? The world is 
running out of resources and about to 
stagnate from pollution, warned a thick 
report of the Club of Rome. Only aslow- 
down in economic growth, said this 
international assemblage of scholars, 
can head off disaster. 

In February 1972, in a message 
called Growth is not a four-letter word, 
Mobil took sharp issue with such 
gloomy prophecies and no-win solu- 
tions. We believed then, and repeated 
in subsequent messages, that orderly 
economic growth offers the best path 
to a higher standard of living for the 
world’s underprivileged. We stated that 
man has the human resources and the 
technology to shape his own destiny, 
making the world’s natural resources 
stretch to his needs. 

The Club of Rome eventually back- 
tracked. And now, it develops, a 
$500,000 United Nations study further 
justifies our optimism. 

The three-year analysis by an in- 
ternational team of economists headed 
by Nobel Prize winner Wassily Leon- 
tief says the world is fully capable of 
supporting a growing population at 
higher living standards without envi- 
ronmental damage. 

By the year 2,000, the report 
predicts, man can reduce by 50 per- 
cent the gap between the “have”’ and 





the ‘‘have-not’’ nations. The study 
sees great gains possible through 
agricultural growth, development of 
new mineral resources, and higher pro- 
ductivity. 

It puts a realistic, albeit expensive, 
price tag on effective pollution control. 
But says it’s feasible if man is willing to 
pay the cost. 

It sees a need to allocate a greater 
share of gross national product to cap- 
ital formation. 

It says adequate natural resources 
are available to sustain strong eco- 
nomic growth. The roadblocks, it says, 
are ‘‘...political, social and institutional 
in character rather than physical.” 

Sound familiar? We hope so, be- 
Cause we've been trying to Say it all 
along, in a variety of ways. 

The main hope of man, we repeat, 
is not to stifle growth but to increase it. 

The main retardant to growth is 
not lack of resources, but lack of sound 
political policies. 

Which brings us to our own busi- 
ness. America still does not have a 
comprehensive national energy policy. 
One that encourages industry to find 
and produce new energy supplies even 
as it stimulates ways to save energy 
and reduce energy waste. 

Only in this way will the pie be big 
enough to give everyone a Satisfying 
portion. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking is Dangerous to Your Health. 





